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SPIRIT TONES. 


[This ode to the Olivet church was the 
conclusion of Mr. Witter’s farewell address 
to the church Sabbath evening, and, by vote 
of the church, was requested for publication 
in THE PacirFIic.] | 


Oft there sounds a tender music 
Through the spirit’s holy shrine, 

Floating with angelic accent—- 
Pure and melting and sublime. 


Silent music--heart must feel it; 
May it never greet the ear! 

Angel art cannot reveal it; 
Angels, even, cannot hear. 


Brethren, such the spirit measure 
Words like thine alone cau raise; 


Words that live as sacred treasure— 
Dearer with increasing days. 


Cherished! oh, I'll ne’er forget them, 
E’en if these should be the last! 

Cherished! you will ne’er regret them 
When to-day is in the past. 


This pastorate shall live forever, 
Fair on memory’s brightest page; 

I can ne’er forget it, never, 
Through eternity’s long age. 


And this tender spirit music, 
Olivet, shall thy name attend, 

Until hope, in glad fruition, 
Shall in brighter regions end. 


THE WENGERN ALP. 


Swiss Beggary-The Jungfrau-Glittering 
Walls of Ice and Snow-An 
Adventure. 


BY REY. DR. J. K. M LEAN. 


The trip over the Wengern Alp is 
a grand processional anthem. Its 
opening strain is Lauterbrunnen, its 
glorious finale Grindelwald. The 
Lauterbrunnen valley gives no mean 
suggestion of Yosemite; its principal 
fall, the Staubbach, strongly suggests 
and nearly rivals the Bridal Veil; and 
Grindelwald is notable in situation 
as standing abreast of three great 
Alpine ramparts of rocks, between 
which come down and terminate two 
mighty glaciers. It is one of the 
chief centers of Alpine adventure 
and beauty. Between these two 
points— Lauterbrunnen and Grindel- 
wald—rising over an ascent of 3,250 
feet, running for five miles directly 
abreast of the sublime Jungfrau, and 
its almost equally great attendants, 
the Silberhorn, Schneehorn, Eiger 
and Monch, and including a panora- 
ma of almost numberless other Alps, 
lies the journey over the Wengern 
Alps. If there were nothing else to 
seein Switzerland pilgrims might 
well resort from the farthest corners . 
of the earth to take this one walk. 
The trip can be made only on foot or 
horseback. It is eight miles, and 
requires seven hours in which to do 
it. As we desired to spend a night 
upon the summit we spread the jour- 
ney over two days. Leaving Lauter- 
brunnen on one of the most perfect 
of Swiss mornings we had a day 
supremely fine until its close, and it 
will stand as one of the red-letter 
days in all our lives. Sixof us went. 
For one of the party the journey was 
judged to be somewhat too rough, 
and most reluctantly she was allow- 
ed to go around by carriage and await 
our descent at Grindelwald. Four 
horses carried the six. Two ladies 
would ride all the way, the four men 
would ‘‘ride and tie,” each two di- 
viding a horse between them. If it 
were to do again we would leave the 
two partnership animals, and take 
transportation only for the ladies. 
In fact, during the trip we met not 
less than a full hundred people, both 
men and women, doing the pass on 
foot. 

LAUTERBBRUNNEN. 


By a_ sharp zig-zag the trail 
rises out of Lauterbrunnen valley, 
up a bank of two thousand feet, as 
steep as most of the walls in Yosem- 
ite. The forenoon sun shone down 
hot upon us. We were three hours 
too late in getting started. Through 
meadows, first; then past vineyards, 
pastures, brush fields, forests, out 
into open mountain pastures without 
tree, and on their greatest heights 
without verdure. The first mile or 
two of the way is beset by various 
formsof medicancy. First, one runs, 
the gauntlet of the lace-makers. At 
every house, in every nook, specially 
at every vantage point of view, sits a 
Swiss maid or matron plying the 
lace bobbins; and importuning you to 
purchase the little roll of black or 
white lace which she holds out for a 
franc (twenty cents). Youare quite 
ready do to this fora few times; for the 
product is well worth the price. But 
the incessant importunity becomes 
monotonous. No one wants toinvest 
his whole letter of credit in buying 
lace, even if itis cheap. Next (and 
mixed) come the children to sell you 
flowers; to open gates;to sing you 
ballads; to brush the flies off your 
horse. And some of them are such 
tempting little tots that, although you 
well know it is fatally pauperizing 
them, you cannot resist, and throw 
out centime after centime, till your 
pockets are empty. Some of the 
children are sweet and cunning; 
some, alas, are not. The proportion 


_over all Alpine passes. 


i bell. 


many mained people also. 
though the government has inter- 
dicted begging, and posted notices 
requesting visitors not to give alms, 
still in various indirect ways appeal 
is made to sympathy and pocket. 
Every here and there, too, are chalets 
of entertainment and refreshment 
booths where are offered milk, bis- 
cult, beer and wine. Many who 
succeed in evading the lace workers 
and the flower children fall at the 
gates of the auberge. Hunger and 
thirst follow one like relentless furies 
Their appeal 
is sharper than that of piiy and com- 
passion. Then, last of all, comes 
THE ALPINE HORN. 


And cannon man. Stationed anent 
some echoing cliff or mountain glen 
his horn winds at your approach, 
and it is almost ravishing. The roll- 
ing echoes are really very sweet. And 
you are sorry you are not a million- 


according to his merits. Having got 
your pennies, he audaciously suggests 
that for a franc, he will also fire off 
his cannon; and itis worth the hearing 
at that price. It sets echoes flying 
wildly to and fro like a young thun- 
derstorm gone mad. The only 
trouble is that, unless one were a 
Vanderbilt, there are too many bug- 
lersand too many cannon for an 
eight-mile route. 

By degrees the great white heights 
are opening to our view, and by two 
o’clock we halt on the extreme sum- 
mit of the pass at the comfortable 
(but not cheap) little inn, well named 
the Bellevue. Our receptionis unique. 
A band of cattle, over three hundred 
strong—cows, calves and young bul- 
locks—are feeding on these open 
hills and esplanades, and at our ar- 
rival one of those freaks has taken 
possession of the herd which often 
unaccountably seta whole band of 


grazing stock into simultaneous cap-_ 


ering motion. Nearly all wore a 
Not the flat, dull-sounding 
cowbell of American use; but bells 
rich and mellow in tone, set on diff- 
erent notes and really musical. Mu- 
sical when heard, as we afterwards 
heard them, ata distance. But the 
whole three hundred felt moved to 
join our cavalcade and escort us in! 
Cows to the right ef us, cows to the 
left of us, cows te the front of us, 


cows to the rear of us—on toward. 


the Bellevue charged the three hun- 
dred! It was bewildering, if not 
exeiting. With barely space to move 
along in the midst of the throng, we 
made our way, to the supreme aston- 
ishment of the fifty or more tourists 
who were taking their nooning at the 
little hotel. But we assured some of 
the more inquisitive that that was 


the way Americans always traveled, : 
and the incident was allowed to pass | 


without further comment. 
THE JUNGFRAU. 


A bit of lunch, overcoats on—for 
it is alittle sharp here, 6,788 feet 
above the sea, a row of snow mount- 
ains not five miles away, and nothing 
to break the full force of the wind— 
and we go out to see. It is: simply 
magnificent. More than that; to the 
fullest stretch of the word, it is sub- 
lime. Directly in front, the central 
figure of the group, stands the white- 
mantled, ice-crowned Jungfrau in her 
dazzling robes of eternal snow, 13,- 
671 feet high. On her right flank 
the Silberhorn (well named) 12,156 
feet high. On the left the Sehneehorn 
(Snowhorn), 11,204. ‘The pro- 
portions of the mountain are so gi- 
gantic that the eye in vain attempts 
to estimate them, and distance seems 
annihilated by their vastness.” It is 
probably four or five miles, as the 
crow flies, from where we stand to 
the precipitous side of the mountain 
most directly facing us. But in this 
supernaturally transparent atmos- 
phere it seems almost as though one 
could reach out his hand and touch 
it. Wetake the field-glass. Then 
we look through the very fine, strong 
telescope which the proprietor of the 
hotel keeps mounted for the free use 
of his guests. That which looked 
like a smooth, unbroken field of 
clean, white snow, now appears brok- 
en into jagged cliffs of ice, overlaid 
by snow. Precipices of ice are seen, 
twenty, fifty, a hundred feet high; 
freshly broken off, many of them. 
The particles glitter beneath this 
strong glass. The appearance is 
white and radiant, but the suggestion 
is dark and ghastly. From off those 
gleaming wall-faces of snow and ice 
the awful avalanche has been launch- 
ed and sent thundering into the 
depths below. We saw, I suppose, 


TWENTY AVALANCHES 
Go that afternoon, and heard them 
at intervals all night. Among these, 
two were most notable for their size 
and the great distance to which they 
fell, and for the thunderous noise 
and snow-clouds which attended 
their fall. They slid two thousand 
feet or more, making sheer leaps of 
five hundred at a time. Striking 
on an out-putting cliff, they sent out 


of idiots and of malformed children 
is large in Switzerland. There are 


great clouds of snow, which filled 


And al- | 


aire to be able to reward the blower™ 


the air for half a mile around. The 
avalanche doesn’t go allat a single 
move. It pours like a waterfall. 
These greater ones kept on, I sup- 
pose, for two or three minutes send- 
ing their broad white flow down 
cliff after cliff into the deep gorge 
at'the bottom. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the noise was like the 
noise of thunder. It continued to. 
reverberate long after the fall of 
snow had ceased. 


Our landlord pointed out to us, at 
38 o’clock in the afternoon, three 
small, black, moving mites upon the 
snowfield, It was three men return- 
ing from the first attempt at ascend- 
ing the Jungfrau this season. They 
were unsuccessful. From 1 o’clock 
in the morning they had been toiling , 
but were finally turned back hy an 
insurmountable wall of ice, and came 
home. They arrived at the hotel by 
sundown. They proved to be an 
Austrian gentleman and two guides, 
whom he had employed for the sea- 
son. With face and eyes of a red 
flannel color, he proceeded to deepen 
the dye, swallowing with his supper 
a quart bottle of champagne. A lit- 
tle out of its order, let me tell in this 
connection a story of next day. Un- 
daunted by the failure of this party, 
two others assayed the same ascent 
next day; one of them with a result, 
as we learned days afterward, which 
verged upon the tragical. An Eng- 
lishman with two guides stepped off 
buoyantly from the Bellevue two hours 
before sunset of the afternoon we 
were there, to pass the night in an 
Alpine club hut three miles away, and 
some hundreds of feet up the mount- 
ain; while two Germans, with their 
two guides staying at the house, 
arose at midnight, and set out upon 
the same path. We watched them at 
times next morning through the tel- 
escope; both, though at a long in- 
terval apart, kept resolutely on fora 
time. Then there seemed to arise 
some confusion. The two companies 
were discovered to have come togeth- 
er. ‘There was a long halt of an hour 
—apparently a consultation, for we 
could see the men peint this way and 
that, and gesticulate in their conver- 
sation. Finally, four were seen go- 
ing on, and three coming back, which 
last movement seemed the more 
strange, as it was not yet more than 
mid-forenoon. We had departed be- 
fore the retreaters came in; but we 
learned by the English papers, in a 
few days, what the trouble was. The 
headmest party had met - 


A MISHAP, 


Which came near destroying them 
all. In crossing a erevasse—a wide, 
yawning cavern going down a hun- 
dred feet into glacial ice, and lightly 
bridged with snow—the bridge had 
fallen. The Englishman and one 
guide fell with it, and hung suspend- 
ed by the rope held at the top by the 
other guide! They hung there, the 
account says, half an hour, utterly 
unable to extricate themselves, sus- 
pended by that frail rope, with only 
one man’s strengthat the top! They 
had given up all hope of rescue. The 
guide’s power for holding longer was 
almost gone, when our two German 
friends with their two guides appear- 
ed upon the scene and brought deliv- 
erance. No wonder a rather earnest 
consultation followed. And no won 
der these three men, who had so 
looked death in the face for a desper- 
ate half hour, should conclude they 
had seen and done enough for one 
day, and think it wise to go home, 
How the German duet succeeded we 
have never heard. The last we saw 
of them they were going on. But by 
noon the entire range had become en- 
veloped in thick clouds, and at four 
o’clock a heavy thunder-storm was 
prevailing. 

Neither the sunset nor the sunrise 
upon the Wengern Alps were special- 
ly fine. The after-sunset, however, 
was. The summits of ice had not the 
roseate glow they sometimes assume. 
That comes laterin the year. But 
they stood out so steely white against | 
the deep azure, and fairly corruscated 
with a silver sheen! The night was 
cold. The rising wind moaned deso- 
lately around the window casements. 
Repeatedly, in waking moments, was 
heard the boom of avalanches. 
At sunrise the four men took horse, 
and ascended some two milesin dis- 
tance, and toa height of 8,120 feet 
above the sea, the Lauberhorn, a 
sort of outstanding steeple of the 
Wengern Alps. The trip was amply 
rewarded; the view extensive and 
imposing. Ihave seen it excelled 
but twice in Switzerland, and never 
elsewhere. We looked down 5,500 
feet almost perpendicularly into 
Lauterbrunnen. We saw, opposite 
us, with this so deep a valley lying 
between, the village of Murren, which 
is the highest village in Enrope, 5,-' 
348 feet. We could see the entire 
range of the Bernese Alps. All was 
very clear at first. But in an hour’s 
time a thin haze began to come on. 


By eight o’clock clouds were forming, 
which, as stated above, eventuated | 


before the day closed,in heavy thunder 
and a pouring rain. 

Meantime, however,we resumed and 
completed our downward journey into 
Grindelwald, had been welcomed by 
our ‘‘seventh” member, had made a 
two-miles trip into the blue, ice-cav- 
ern, chiselled into the lower Grindel- 
wald glacier, and were well on our 
way back to the hotel when the great 
drops began to fall. In a covered 
vehicle we were quite content to be 
driven then, two hours down to In- 
terlaken. We felt a little as though 
we had just come down -from a 
mountain of tranfiguration.— Oakland 
Tribune, 


AN INCONSISTENCY. 


In a long article in the New York 
Independent Neal Dow, the old war- 
horse of temperance, shows conclu- 
sively that the prohibitory law has 
been a great success in Maine. He 
says, “‘ The policy of prohibition is 
thoroughly endorsed and supported 
by an overwhelming public opinion 
in Maine; juries everywhere convict 
violators of the law without hesita- 
tion.” | 

“‘T have said that prohibition in 
Maine has been a great success from 
the first, and that is true. In more 
than three-fourths of our State, con- 
taining more than three-fourths of 
our people, the liquor traffic is prac- 
tically unknown, so that an entire 
generation has grown up unacquaint- 
ed with it and its effects. LEvery- 
where through the State men and 
women of forty or fifty years of age 
may be met who, if asked, will truly 
say that they have never tasted in- 
toxicating liquors. Prohibition ren- 
ders drinking disreputable; we see 
the proof of this everywhere. At 
our public dinners there are no al- 
coholics. * * * Portland is the 
largest city in the State, and the 
Maine law is as well enforced in it as 
other criminal jaws are. We have 
three sheriff's officers who are set 
apart for the express purpose of 
hunting rumsellers. Every place 
where liquor is suspected to be kept 
they search thoroughly, and seize 
whatever of it they find. Our police 
foree is also active and vigilant in 
hunting the rum shops and seizing 
contraband liquor where they find it. 
But the penalties of the law are not 
yet sufficient to deter bad men from 
its violation. It is certainly safe to 
say that the quantity of liquor now 
sold in Portland is not one-fiftieth as 
much as was sold here before the 
Maine law, nor one-fiftieth as much 
as would be sold without prohibition. 
The rum-shops are comparatively 
few, the stocks of liquors are very 
small; a quart or two—at most, a 
gallon or two—of whisky, kept care- 
fully hidden away, and sold only on 
the sly, or more openly only to those 
who are known to be friends of the 


contraband trade. 
national drink bill would be about 
thirteen million dollars (for the 
State), but half a million will cover 
the cost of all the liquor smuggled 
into the State and sold in violation 
of law. The entire State is wonder- 
fully changed for the better. It was 
the poorest State in the Union; now 
it is one of the most prosperous. 
The direct annual saving in cash, as 
a result of prohibition, is at least 
twelve million dollars, with an in- 
direct saving of at least an equal 
amount.”’ 

Bangor seems to be an exception 
to the rest of the State; ‘‘but,” says 
Mr. Dow, ‘‘in this same Bangor the 
Maine law, for many years, has been 
well enforced, until a combination of 
Democrats and Republican rummies 
elected Dr. Hamlin Mayor over the 
regularly nominated Republican candi- 
date.” And yet Mr. Dow, with a 
most remarkable inconsistency, has 
been doing all he could on _ the 
stump and in the papers to defeat 
the Kepublican party in the recent 
election in Maine. His excuse is 
that the Republican legislature has 
refused once to adopt an amendment 
tothe prohibitory law which he sug- 
gested, and therefore the party must 
be destroyed. And yet, he acknowl- 
edges that two or three times it has 
amended the law to make it more ef- 
fective, and has sustained it with the 
results already stated. If Mr. Dow 
had had his own way, and that of 
the few prohibitionists who acted 
with him, the Democrats would have 
come into power in that State, 
pledged as the party is to the rum 
power. What folly it is to rum a 
third party ticket in such States as 
Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, Iowa 
and Kansas, where Republicanism 
and prohibition are identical, and 
thus alienate a host of friends and 
counteract the very principle which 
ig held to be so vastly important—the 
| tion of the liquor traffic. 

, Let us vote for friends of prohibi- 
don everywhere, and like the Paddy, 
wherever we see a head of a friend 
af the saloon let us aim at it; but do 
not let us, with suicidal folly, turn 
our guns against the friends of our 
cause. J.C. H. 


Our share of the 


If we go to the party leaders or boss- 


and went west into Great Namaqua- 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


The articlein Tue Pacirio of Sep- 
tember 8th from the A/lantic Monihlu, 
‘The Saloon in Politics” contains a 
very solemn lesson for every one who 
cares for the welfare of our country. 
Some may think the picture is over- 
drawn, but every one acquainted with 
the workings of the machinery of the 
two great political parties knows that 
the rank and file have no share in the 
selection of the officers of our Govern- 
ment, from the lowest to the highest, 
other than to goto the polls and cast 
their vote for the cannidates selected 
in the back room of some saloon. But 
what good doesit do to know this? 


es with our complaints, the only sat- 
isfaction we get is, ‘‘What are you 
going to do about it?” Thatis un- 
doubtedly a pertinent question. If 
we can do nothing it were better that 
we had not known of the evil; but if 
we refuse to do what we can, we take 
a part of the responsibility arising 
from the evils described. But surely 
we are not without a remedy! God 
has promised to help us in every time 
of need, and if we do our part he will 
certainly do his. How, then, can we 
drive the saloon out of politics? It 
is not by talking against the liquor- 
trafficthe whole year, and then go- 
ing to the polls on election day, and 
meekly voting the party ticket. It is 
not by working up anti-saloon con- 
ventions, representing no one except 
the delegates, and confessing our 
weakness by agreeing to take pro- 
hibition, local option, high license, 
low license, whatever the mighty 
saloon, by its servants in State or Na- 
tional Legislatures, will kindly grant. 
We must take temperance and Chris- 
tianity into politics—not the tem- 
perance and Christianity that pities 
the victims of the drink ttaffic, but 
does nothing to save them it; but the 
practical temperance and Christanity 
that says, ‘‘By the help of God, we 
will destroy this evil!” And, rising 
up in their might as one man, the 
Christians of this land could deliver 
it in a few years from this enemy of 
God and man—not by | talking 
against it, but by votes. We must 
not only vote for men who will give 
us good laws, but also for men who 
will execute them. Maine, Iowa and 
Kansas have laws sufficiently strin- 
gent to drive every liquor-dealer out 
of their borders, but the party in pow- 
er dare not enforce the laws, lest 
they will offend some brewer in New 
York, and cause him and his fellow- 
conspirators to desert the party; and 
when, in answer to the question, 
‘“Why don’t you enforce the laws you 
have?” some Christian patriot takes 
upon himself the duties devolving 
upon the sworn officers, he is insult- 
ed, his property destroyed, or he is 
shot down like adog, as was the noble 
Haddock of Iowa; and the satanic 
deed is supplemented by vilifying ar- 
ticles in the liquor-dealers’ papers 
against the murdered man’s charac- 
ter. It is time we parted company with 
these lawless liquor men. There is a 
party daily growing in strength, com- 
osed of honest, Christian men, seek- 
ing not to enrich themselves by rob- 
bing their countrymen, but who are 
giving of their time and means to the 
work of cleansing politics of its re- 
puted filth, and of putting good men 
into office who will not stand between 
the law and the criminal to protect 
him, but will do their sworn duty. 
Why should we hesitate about cut- 
ling loose from the old parties, and 
casting our lot with our brethren al- 
ready in the Prohibition party? Their 
State Conventions, numbering from 
300 to nearly 900 Christian patriots, 
and whose meetings have been com- 
pared to -church assemblies, have 
een held all over our land during 
the past few months, and some of the 
best citizens of our nation have been 
placed in nomination by them. Let 
us not be driven like cattle, but let 
us declare our independence of the 
saloon, and our faith in our God. | 
‘“We know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love the 
Lord.” Let us show by our actions 
that we believe that. If we do give| 
the offices to the party we consider 
the worst of the two, we may rest 
easy in the knowledge that the boss- 
es ofthe two parties will share the | 
spoils, and that we are helping to 
build a party that will not only pro- 
tect the sheep and cattle, but our 
boys and girls. May God hasten the 
day! A. T. R. 


[he Woman's Beard 


OF THE PAOIFIv. 


CAPE COLONY. 


It will be remembered that we start- 
ed on our visiting tour from the 
home of Mrs. Baldwin in Zululand, 


land, the missionary home of the 
Rev. Robert Moffat. We will to-day 


go south from that point into Cape, 


Colony, which covers the larger part 
of the country south of the Orange 
river, and is washed by the two 
oceans. Its territory is equal in ex- 
tent to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, and its population in 1865 
was 566,168, less than one-half bein 

Hottentots and Kaffirs, the origin 

inhabitants. The missionary work of 
Cape Colony was commenced by the 
Moravians in 1787. ‘‘One lone man, 
by the name of George Schmidt, ar- 
rived at Cape Town, a free passage 
having been granted him by the 
Dutch East India Company. His ob- 
ject was to make known the gospel 
among the Hottentots. Perhaps it 
should be remarked here that the 
Hottentots, when first discovered by 
the Portuguese in 1486, were not a na- 
tion of cannibals, as taught in our 
old geographies, but a quiet, pastoral 
people, rich in flocks and herds, and 
remarkable for the excellence of their 
morals,capable of strong attachments, 
grateful for kindness shown, honest 
and truthful; but the injuries inflict- 
ed by their invaders (chiefly Dutch 
farmers, called boers) greatly deterio- 
rated their character. Mr. Schmidt 
soon gained their confidence by his 
uniform kindness and self-denying 
efforts, and, though obliged to preach 
through an interpreter, a good degree 
of success followed his labors. Find- 
ing himself, however, much embar- 
rassed in his operations bythe coloni- 
al government, now in the hands of 
the Dutch, he repaired to Europe to 
obtaina removal of grievances. But 
he not only failed to secure this im- 
portant object, but was forbidden to 
return, and so, for fifty years, the few 
sheep he gathered into the fold were 
left without a shepherd. But his 
work and labor of love was not for- 
gotten, and when in 1792 other mis- 
sionaries of the same Church were 
sent to them, the little remnant of the 
flock that were left, together with 
those who had heard of Mr. Schmidt, 
rallied around the new workers, and, 
in the following year, seven persons 
were baptized. But the ders, think- 
ing that the instruction of the Hot- 
tentots was likely to affect their own 
temporal interests, interposed great 
obstacles to thé work, and the gov- 
erment of the colony, being part of 
the time in the hands of the English, 
and then again reconquered by the 
Dutch, increased, of course, the in- 
ternal dissension. The Kaffirs, also 
a war-like tribe upon their borders, 
as well as the Tambookies, were pro- 
voked into a continuous warfare for 
many years; but in 1806 the colony 
finally passed into the hands of the 
English, and missionary work has 
steadily progressed,until now church- 
es and schoolsare found in all parts of 
the colony, and the whole country has 
the habits and appliances of a Chris- 
tian civilization. In 1849 the govern- 
or of the colony, in visiting one of 
the mission stations, said: ‘‘You mis- 
sionaries have been the greatest bene- 
factors of the Hottentots and have 
conferred the greatest benefits on the 
colony.” Some examples of the work 
done are of special interest. The 
following remarks of one of these 


converts is a specimen of the feelings 


generally expressed, giving evidence 


of the genuineness of thework of grace 
seem to be sur- 


in their hearts: 
rounded by my sins like a man stand- 
ing in the midst of a fire, and am 
ready to be consumed by the anguish 
of my spirit; but, in this situation, I 
stretch out my hands toward heaven, 
and exclaim, ‘Lord Jesus, suffer some 
drops of thy heavenly grace to quench 
the flame which threatens to destroy 
me !? 9? 

Another, on being asked where 
true sanctification was to be found, 
replied: ‘‘On Golgotha, at the foot 
of the cross. When I am not there 
in spirit, I have no power to resist 
sin.” Another was asked wherein 
consists meetness for heaven. He 
replied: ‘It is His grace alone on 
which Ibuild. He forgives my sins 
for the sake of his precious blood. I 
come to him dailyas a beggar.” ‘‘Oh, 
I am happy!” said another, ‘‘for I 


love my Saviour; he is my treasure.” 


One who had been a slave said: 
‘‘When my mistress used to reprove 
me, I laughed at her, but having, 
through God’s mercy, been convinc- 
ed of sin, I asked her pardon.” 

Some interesting facts are also 
given, showing that among the first 
effects ofthe gospel is a beastalbat 
desire and readiness to make sacri- 
fices that others may partake of its 
benefits. It having been decided by 
the Mission that it was best to take 
up contributions for this purpose, 
the object and necessity was present- 
ed to them, and when the boxes ap- 
peared, young and old pressed for- 


ward, in some cases with beaming 


faces, eager to give their mite. 
These testimonies that are found 
everywhere in the annualg ef modern 
missions are reassuring and refresh- 
ing, proving to ysthat the gospel of 
Jesus Christ has the same power to- 
day that it had in apostolic times 
when received into unsophisticated, 
honest hearts. Mrs. M.S. Merarrr. 
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THE PacriFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepnespaY, SePremBer 29, 1886, 


literary and Educational. 


Lotze’s ‘‘Outlines of AMsthetics,” 
as translated by Professor George 
T. Ladd of Yale College, from 
dictated portions of Lotze’s lect- 
ures, is the fifth in the series 
of ‘‘Outlines of Philosophy” from 
the same hand. Lotze is always 
suggestive; he is always seeking the 
reality of things, and is not deceived 
into thinking that the form and the 
phenomenon are everything. At the 
same time, he is a very independent 
thinker, and moves on in his own 
way to his results. The student who 
wishes to have results sharply defin- 
ed will often be disappointed. For 
example, as to just what beauty is, 
he will be at a loss to know from the 
pages before us. Two chapters are 
devoted to ‘‘Beauty and Fancy,” 
and ‘‘The Actualization of Beauty”; 
and five chapters to ‘‘Music,” ‘‘Archi- 
tecture,” ‘‘Plastic Art,” ‘‘Painting” 
and ‘‘Poetic Art.” The book contains 
108 pages, and eight pages besides 
in the editor’s preface. It is re- 
freshing to have such books as these 
in which is no padding; for life is 
short, and artis long. Published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 


A ‘‘just lovely” little book is 
‘Short Studies in English,” A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 
It is grammar made beautiful by good 
paper, clear type and pretty and spir- 
ited illustrations. The child is led 
along unconsciously, almost, on: his 
way to the mastership of correct 
speech and writing. We judge this 
to be a successful effort in a wise di- 
rection. The object is to learn prin- 
ciples by examples. | 


The Inter-State Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago and Boston, give us, 
in their ‘‘Educational Series,” a vol- 
ume prepared by Professor H. W. 
Tyler of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, called ‘‘Entertain- 
ments in Chemistry,” designed for 
young students. Professor Tyler has 
aimed to make clear to the minds of 
pupils exactly what chemistry is, and 
the best methods of studying it. In 
the performance of this task he has 
described a series of experiments 
which can be performed without the 
aid of costly apparatus, at home or 
in the schoolroom, but which demon- 
strate the main principles of the 
science just as accurately as_ those 
involving greater skill and knowl- 
edge. Price 60 cents. 


The Inter-State Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago and Boston, have is- 
sued a volume of twelve short talks 
on ‘*The Making of Pictures,” by 
Sarah W. Whitman. They deal 
with the principles which underlie 
the various branches and processes 
of art—oil and water-color painting, 
etching, engraving, photography and 
the reproductive processes. This in- 
struction is prefaced by a chapter 
upon ‘‘The Beginnings of Art Train- 
ing,” and supplemented by one upon 
*‘Exhibitions and Sales.” This is a 
small book of 131 pages, and is sold 
for 60 cents. It will be suggestive 
and helpful to many persons, when 
next to everybody is talking about 
art, whether he knows anything about 
it or not. 


‘‘Through a Microscope” is a third 
volume from the Inter-State Publish- 
ing Company. It is prepared by 
Samuel Wells, Mary Treat and Fred- 
eric Le Roz Sargent. Price 60 cents. 
This attractive little handbook begins 
at the beginning, and tells the young 
student of the microscope exactly 
how to proceed in his investigations, 
what to do, and how to do it, and 
the reasons therefor. 


In ‘‘Millennial Dawn, Vol. I,” 
peneenes by Zion’s Watch Tower, 
ittsburgh, Pa., we have new proba- 
tion in a much more pronounced and 
perfected scheme than they have yet 
given it to usat Andover. The author is 
Charles T. Russell, and the sub-title 
he has given to his well-printed book 
of 351 pages is ‘‘The Plan ‘of the 
Ages.” We have not fully mastered 
the plan, but Pre-Millennarianism is 
here made to usher in an age, when a 
hew opportunity will be given to the 
great unsaved masses of the world 
whose individual probation ended in 
sin. The time of the Second Advent is 
near, and the present social troubles, 
involving capital and labor, are signs 
of the trouble coming soon upon 
the earth, the only solution of which 
will be the reign of the personal 
Saviour. 


Recetvev.— Pulpit Treasury, Sep- 
tember. E. B. Treat, New York. 
$2.50. American Kindergarten and 
Primary Teacher. Fowler & Wells, 
New York. Monthly. $1. English 
Pulpit of To-Day. Whitefield, N. Y. 
$1.50. Mind in Nature for Septem- 
ber. Cosmic Publishing Company, 
Chicago. $1.——Converted Catholic. 
James A. O’Connor, New York. 
Monthly. $1. 


It has been found that the glaciers 
of the Alps grow through a period of 
fifteen to thirty years, and then dim- 
inish through a corresponding pe- 
riod. The increase seems to coincide 
- with cold and wet years and the de- 
erease with the reverse. The glaciers 

have been growing since 1875. 


At a public school recently, the 
master, in general exercise, wrote the 
word ‘‘doven” on the blackboard, and 
asked the pupils to each write a sen- 
tence containing the word. He was 
- somewhat taken aback to find on one 

of the papers the following unique 
sentence: ‘I dozen know my lesson.” 


EXPECT OF HIS PEOPLE? 


[Read by Rev. George Lindsay before the 
Puget Suund Association, and published by 
request.) 

We ar- Congregationalists, and, 
therefore, I understand your Com- 
mittee on Programme to mean that 
this ‘‘minister” should be a Congrega- 
tional pastor, and this ‘‘people” a 
Congregational society. 

The question is not, then, What 
ought any minister to expect of any 
people? but, What ought a Congrega- 
tional pastor to expect of his people? 

I ask that we keep this limitation 
clearly before us during the discus- 
sion of this question, because there 
is a vast difference between what a 
Congregational pastor ought to ex- 
pect of his people and what an Epis- 
copalian, a Methodist, or even a Pres- 
byterian clergyman ought to expect 
of his people. 

The membership of our Congrega- 
tional churches are more directly re- 
sponsible for the wise government, 
the honest financial policy and the 
spiritual life of their respective 
churches than are the membership of 
most other denominations. 

There is not another denomination 
in which the laity have a larger place 
in the government of the church, in 
which the rights of the humblest 
member are more fully recognized 
and secured, in which there is more 
personal freedom. Therefore, there 
is not another denominationin which 
individual responsibility ought to be 
heavier, or the call of duty louder. 

Congregationalism recognizes no 
ecclesiastical hierarchy or aristocracy, 
who assume that they have the right, 
or to whom have been delegated the 
right, to transact all the affairs of the 
church. The affairs of each Congre- 
gational church are transacted by the 
members of that church. The gov- 
ernment is theirs; the laws, or rules, 
are theirs; it is theirs to say who 
shall be their pastor, and it is also 
theirs to say, by life and by word, 
what shall be the spiritual life and 
the aggressive power of the church. 

As a certain French philosopher 
has sagaciously remarked, ‘‘Liberty 
is a burden, and not a release.” The 
great principle at the foundation of 
our Congregational polity is lberty 
and equaity. For this, the Congre- 
gational fathers, and mothers as well, 
left home, and friends and native 
land for the sterile soil, somber for- 
ests and bleak climate of New Eng- 
land. ‘*‘With a great sum obtained,” 
we have purchased this freedom, 
which, in all ecclesiastical matters, 
guarantees to each member, whatever 
their sex, ‘‘race, color or previous 
condition of servitude,” an equal 
voice and vote. Each Congregation- 
alist is not only and simply a member 
of the church, but also a member of 
the church government, and, therefore, 
ought to feel a responsibility in all ec- 
clesiastical affairs, such as an unoffi- 
cial member of most other denomin- 
ations may not feel. 

Liberty from the rule of ecclesias- 
tical aristocracies is nut a release from 
duty and responsibility; but, on the 
contrary, since the government and 
the general welfare of the church are 
transferred to the people, it is an in- 
crease of responsibility and of duties 
to the average church member. °‘‘For 
unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required.” There- 
fore, I claim that a Congregational 
pastor ought to expect more of his 
people than the pastor of any church 
not governed on Congregational prin- 
ciples. 

The pastor is not an ecclesiastical 
ruler. He is simply chosen by the 
church as their leader. To him has 
been delegated’ the responsibility of 
organizing and directing the work. 
By counsel, suggestion and persua- 
sion, he is expected to lead his 
church in their united efforts to do 
good. If he has not the ability for 
such leadership, he ought to be de- 
posed, and some one chosen who 
can lead. But just so long as the 
church keeps a pastor they ought to 
stand by him. 

It is just here, I believe, that a 
great many of our Congregational 
churches most seriously fail in duty. 
Denying the pastor any ecclesiastical 
authority, the people imagine them- 
selves at liberty to follow his direc- 
tion, to listen to his counsel, to care- 
fully weigh his suggestions, or not, 
just as they may feel disposed. They 
hire him for so much per year. They 
expect him, in return, to do all their 
preaching, most of their praying, 
their visiting from house to house, 
their gospel work among the uncon- 
verted, and a large part of their re- 
ligious thinking. They hope and 
expect that, by his eccentricitaes, his 
popular style, his eloquence, his so 
cial power, or some other power, it 
matters little what, he will draw large 
congregations, increase their collec- 
tions, and maketheirchurch popular. 
In fact, they expect him, in return 
for a meager salary, to do it a/l, while 
they look on andapplaud his brilliant 
efforts or criticise his partial failures. 
It must have been of some such 
church—and, mark you, we have 
them—that a shrewd business man 
said to its pastor: ‘‘ITam glad you 
have your church members sit to- 
gether by themselves on communion 
days, because I then find out that 
some people belong to church whom 
I never suspected.” 


Now, if in any church, the very op- 
posite of this indifference ought to 
be found in a Congregational church; 
for the liberty to choose their pastor, 
the recognized right of each member 


surely ought to carry with it the duty 


to a voice in that important matter, | : 
true of the prayer-meeting than of the 
| of standing by the pastor when | preacing service. A church without'a_ 


WHAT OUGHT THE MINISTER TO chosen, the duty not only of giving 


him financial support, but of sustain- 
ing his efforts, by uniting:'under him 
as a recognized leader in all Christian 
work, by a willingness to carefully 
weigh his counsels; and heed his sug- 
gestions, and by a word to non- 
church-goers whenever and where- 
ever his influence for good might be 
increased. 

‘‘Loyalty to any organization in- 
volves loyalty to the leader.” This is 
just as true of a church as itis ofa 
regiment; and I believe every pastor 
of a Congregational church ought to 
expect this and nothing short of this, 
of his people. The question under dis- 
cussion supposes the minister and 
his people to constitute an organized 
Christian church. Now, what is the 
object of a Christian church? for what 
end does it exist? Jesus Christ is our 
great leader, the General of aJl our 
hosts. Whatis the great command 
of Jesus Christ to his disciples? ‘*Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation.” Work- 
ing under ‘hat command, the grandest 
object of every Christian church can 
be nothing less than to spread the 
kingdom of God by multiplying 
disciples on earth. It is only that it 
may the’ better serve as a means to 
this end that it is organized as a 
church. A church is simply organiz- 
ed Christian effort; not the effort, 
however, of one man, nor of two, but 
theeffort of every man, woman and 
child in the church. ‘ 

You remember that the nobleman 
in the gospel story, before going into 
afar country, ‘‘gave to every man his 
work”; and it is only when each mem- 
ber of a church does the work ap- 
pointed him that it can become a per- 
manent and continuous power for 
good, a light set on a hill, ever guid- 
ing weary wanderers home to God. 
This much must be clear, that any 
pastor ought to expect of his people 
just that effort best calculated to ac- 
complish the end for which the 
church exists. Let it be observed, 
however, that the pastor who would 
really expect this, and much more, 
who would see his expectations real- 
ized, must himself be full of the Holy 
Spirit. With an eye single tothe glory 
of God he must ever ‘‘press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 


Almost infinite differences in en- 
vironment, ever varying circumstan- 
ces, make it impossible for any one 
to draw upa full catalogue of those 
things which the pastor ought to ex- 
pect of his people. The following I 
believe to be a few of these things, 
quite permanent under all kinds of 
circumstances: 

1. The pastor ought to expect the 
faithful attendance of his people at 
all the regular meetings of the 
church. 

There are few ways in which the 
members of any church can better 
sustain the efforts of their pastor 
than by faithful and punctual at- 
tendance at all the assemblies in 
which the people meet for worship. 
I care not how spiritually-minded 
the pastor may be, nor how devout, 
he will preach much more effectively 
when he sees a large majority of his 
people in their pews. Their pres- 
ence sustains him, gives a kind of 
moral support. It rouses and kindles 
him; it causes him to speak more 
eloquently and more _ effectively. 
Good preaching, real effective preach- 
ing, is impossible without a sympa- 
thetic audience. Sacred eloquence 
is the product of the combined pow- 
er of an inspired people and an in- 
spired preacher. There is a deep 
philosophy in the request of most 
evangelists that the Christians in the 
audience pray while they preach the 
gospel. Prayer brings the minds of 
the people quickly into harmony with 
that of the speaker. A mutual sym- 
pathy springs up. The preacher 
feels this sympathy, and, besides the 
direct blessing of God in answer to 
the prayers of his people, he speaks 
with more vitality, more warmth, 
more convincing power. Every pas- 
tor ought to expect and insist that 
his people pray earnestly for God’s 
blessing on his words. 

Again, if members of the church 
stay away from the preaching services 
of the church, non-professors will 
naturally infer either that these 
Christians do not value such services 
highly, or that they do not think 
very neuch of their pastor's ability. In 
either case it detracts from the pas- 
tor’s power; it lulls his enthusiasm, 
it makes real fervor, tenderness, unc- 


‘tion, almost impossible. Besides, the 
habitual absence of one member will 
fexcuse a half-dozen who have been 


regular attendants, though not mem- 
bers. Theaudienee becomes smaller 


jand scattering; the preacher tries to 


work bimself up to his old fire; he 
runs a most serious risk of contract- 
ing artificial tones of voice and gest- 
ures; for no preacher can speak ef- 
fectively to empty seats. | 


By habitual attendance on these 
services the people not only receive 
good themselves, but they help others 
to receive good. Listening them- 
selves, they help others to listen well, 
The pervading sympathy makes the 
minds of all present sensitive and 
easily moved by the truth. The con- 
gregation becomes alert, expectant, 
impressible, sympathetic, responsive. 
The preacher is the first to feel this. 
It calls forth his best efforts. He 
rises to the occasion. 
more effective, both because they ate 
better, and because each one who 
hears is responsive to the words of 
truth. 

What has been said is even’ more 


His words are. 


prayer-meeting well attended and 
sustained makes the Word of God 
of no effect. A praying church 
surcharges it with quickening power. 
Without a praying people truth, how- 
ever eloquently spoken from the pul- 
pit, will fall like a coal of fire upon 
snow, only to be quenched. 

2. The pastor ought to expect his 
people to help him make church at- 
tendance so pleasant that strangers, 
coming once, will love to come again. 
This is no difficult task. A warm 
grasp of the hand, a real smile of 
welcome, and a pleasant seat when 
the stranger enters; then, after ser- 
vices a friendly inquiry after the 
name, the state of health, how he 
liked the sermon, whether he is a 
Christian, etc. ,and a kindly invitation 
to come again; and if a resident of 
the place, or if stopping for a time, a 
short, friendly call during the week 
will be even more effective than an 
eloquent sermon in filling the pews. 
The pastor can do something in this 
line by seeking out strangers after 
the services, and speaking such words 
as will make them feel that he is glad 
to see them; but he ought to expect 
his people to be alive to this privilege 
and wide awake to their opportunity 
of bringing souls under the influence 
of the gospel. 

3. The pastor ought to expect his 
people to invile religious conversation 
when he makes a pastoral call. 

Christianity began by going from 
door to door, and from heart to heart, 
among the people. Paul ceased not 
to declare the Gospel of Life from 
house to house. Jesus Christ went 
about among the homes of men dc- 
ing good. Planted in the house- 
hold, the household ought still to re- 
main the stronghold of Christianity. 
But is it likely to remain so, if, when 
the pastor calls at a home among his 
flock, he has most carefully to seek 
an occasion, or, with the tact of an 
experienced diplomat, make an occa- 


sion to speak on the subject of relig- | 


ion? Under the existing state of re- 
ligion in the family life of many com- 
munities the pastor often— oh, so 
often! — goes away from a home 
depressed, disappointed, discour- 
aged, because, though most ready 
to converse freely on almost ev- 
ery other conceivable subject, every 
member of the household instantly 
became silent the moment he tried to 
introduce the subject of religion, and 
finally, being of a sensitive nature, 
he had to say good-bye without feel- 
ing at liberty to ask them to kneel in 
prayer with him. 

The people can make it easy, and a 
real pleasure, to converse with them 
about Christ and his love; and where 
ought the hearts of all to flow out more 
readily than in the confidence and af- 
fection of the home circle; the home 
sheltered by divine care,and surround- 
ed by the tokens of God’s love? ‘‘There 
with the children present, where the 
treasures of years of experience, 
both happy and bitter, gather, how 
easy to speak of God’s benefits, and 
to let the happy interview blossom 
into songs of gratitude and of praise 
from the quickened hearts of the 
kneeling group!” The pastor ought 
to expect a willing and ready assist- 
ance from his people in all evangelist- 
ic efforts. 

We believe that certain men are 
called to preach the gospel. To this 
work the laity are not called, except 
in rare cases. But because they are 
not called to preach in the ordinary 
sense of the word, it does not follow 
that they are not called to witness for 
Christ, and to take an active personal 
interest in the salvation of those 
about them. I believe that every dis- 
ciple is put in trust of the gospel, 
and is bound by his relation to Jesus 
Christ to be a witness and a soul-win- 
ner. No church can be in a live, pro- 
gressive condition where the burden 
rests solely upon the shoulders of the 
pastor and two or three members. It 
is in vain to open the church doors, 
to hold special services, to scatter 
handbills, if personal effort is mot 
put forth by the membership, in visi- 
tation from house to house, in pru- 
dent, earnest, persuasive words, in 
constant’ watchfulness and fervent 
prayer. Iknow of nothing that will 
more gers: cool the ardor of an 
aroused and Spirit-imspired pastor, 
and that will more surely grieve away 
the Holy Spirit, than, after the spe- 
cial exhortation and invitation, an 
opportunity is givem for personal 
work that soml may toueh soul, to see 
almost every member of the church 
sit as if glued to their seats—except, 
perhaps, it may be, after a few in- 
quiring ones have earnestly asked: to 
be remembered in prayer, and are in- 
vited to remain for a short after- 
meeting, to see most of the church 
members dehberately rise and pass 
out with the unconcerned. 


If time would permit, there are 
pny other things of which I would 
speak—things that I believe the min- 
ister, and especially the pastor of a 
Congregational church, ought to ex- 
pect of his people. Of these I will 
simply mention two or three. The 
pastor ought to expect his people to 


especially at the annual meeting. In 
these nieetings plans for aggressive 
Christian work are matured, the 
work already done reviewed, and the 
general future policy of the chureh 
decided. if it is the duty of every 
citizen of this Republic to be at the 
primaries and at the polls, it 1s cer- 
tainly the duty of every member ofa 
Congregational church to be at the 
business meetings of that church. 
The pastor ought to expect his people 
to interest themselves 1n missions, 
and especially in the missionary work 
that our churches are doing 1m our 
own country. Finally, let me sum 
up all in this—every pastor ought to 
expect his people to be live Christians. 

hey have in some business firms, 
I understand, what they call silent 
partners. In England they call them 
sleeping partners. Now, every Con- 
gregational pastor ought to pray God 
to deliver him from sleeping partners 
in the aggressive gospel work of the 
ehurch. Peter tells us that the spir- 
itual house must be built of living 
stones. The membership, and not 
the pastor, gives character to the 
church. Live Christians make a live 
church, and a live church is the beau- 
tiful temple of the blessed Spirit of 
the living God. The membership in 
such a church will never desert a 
worthy pastor in his efforts for good 
and for God. He has but to organize 
and direct. They will follow in the 
delightful work, winning and reclaim- 
ing immortal souls. Such a church 
will ever be filled with the sweet and 
blessed spirit of Christian love, which 
will draw more effectively and hold 
more securely than eccentricities, 
popular address or eloquence. Such 
a church is a great light set on a hill, 
ever radiant with the pure light of 
the gospel for all peoples and nations, 
but shining brightest nearest home. 


Food 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part,to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be r lished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal result. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRUNIOC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is reject)d by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting « iseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
0G” A valuable pamphlet on *“The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids.’’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and ACVE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it # superiority over ali rem- 
edies ever offerod to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever,orChills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirections are strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure,and whole families 
have been cured i a single bottle, with a per- 
feet restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if ite use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

not require any aid to keep the bowels in 

good order. Should the patient, however, re- 

uire acathartic medicine,after having taken 

ee or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 

of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
haveDR.JOHN stamp on each 
vottle. DR. JOHN B only has the right to 
Ranufacture and sell the JO J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
vurchase, er you will be deceived. 


DR. 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Ofhes, 881 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, KF 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17rx, 1886, 


PACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mik 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Auteman, Music; Rev. H. 0. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
ose. 


meet all financial engagements with | g., 3 


him as promptly as they would meet 
&@ promise to pay at the bank. Far 
too many seem to think that a prom- 
ise made to pay a certain sum toward 
the minister’s salary may be -fulfilled 
most any time, six months or a year 
hence. In fact, there is no special 
rush about, it. Now, no pastor can 
possibly do his best work while pinch- 
ed in salary and harassed by resulting 
financial difficulties, and it is wrong 
to expect him to doso. The pastor 
ought to éxpect the faithful attend- 
ance of all his people at thé regular 


business meetings of the church, and 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J.-A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., crac 


Letters and communications may be sent 
Bunton or Pror. G. Mooaz, 


The usual facilities are’ granted without 


0. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINOIPAr, 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 


Send for Catalogue to 


MILLY SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1896. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. CO. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
Cousss of Study remains unchanged, 


To Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow. 
ing proposition of Presicent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: “The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.” 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICESON, 414 Olay S8t., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Fiel d Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox Proprietor: or 
Miss Frances A Dean, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


 @ 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. UHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St.; San Francisco, Cal. 


A Boarding and Day Schocl for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
| STS., LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP- 
tember 28,1886. For circulars and fur- 
ther information address 


McPherron Bros. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Depos!- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 

The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


CLASSIC COLLECTIONS 
OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The following elegant and correct editions of 
celebrated musical works are in constant de- 
mand by good players. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Lebert and Von Ba- 
low edition. In paper, 2 vols. each, $3.0 
The same in Cloth, embossed 2 vols. 


each, $6.00 
Chopin’s Mazurkas. In paper, $1.00 
Chopin’s Nocturnes. Cloth, $1.50, ots. 


per. 
Chopio’s Waltzes. Cloth, $1.25, ps.per, 50 cts 
Schumann’s Album. Op. 68 and 15 pa- $1.00 


per, 
Albam, Fingered by 


Cloth, $1.50, paper, 
nti’s Sonatinas, Op. Pee, 
paper, ’ 
Kohler’s Kinder. (children’s’) 
paper 
Mendelesohn’s Songs without words. 


Cloth, $1.50, : $1.00 
The above hoses. with the exception of 


 Beethoven’s Sonatas, are reprints of Peters’ 


celebrated editions of the same works, and 47° 
extra good and correct editions, and faithful 
copies of the originals. , 


_QLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


‘Home Circle. 


THE DEAR LONG AGO. 


In the gray of the gloaming o’er lowland and 
highland 
The storm-wind is sounding its bugles afar; 
The billows roll black on the desolate island; 
In vain shall the mariner seek for a star. 


O keeper, look well to thy beacon forth 
gleaming! 
O fisher, steer boldly, with eye to the light, 
Lest slamber unbroken by waking or dream- 


ing 
Thy portion shall be in this turbulent 
night! 


Yet, quiet I sit, thinking not of the sobbing 
So eerie and dreary, of tempest and snow; 
For tones in my heart with strange sweetness 
are throbbing 
The runes and the tunes of the dear long 
ago. 


Iam borne to the days that were swift in 
their flying. 
All pulsing with music and sparkling with 
mirth— 
The days when my childhood no space had 
for sighing, 
No place for the phantoms of darkness and 
dearth. 


On the earth palés the fire’s red glow to dull 
ashen; 
Without, the trees moan in the depeening | 
chill; 
But fancy recalls to my spirit the fashion 
Of spring on the meadow, the plain and 
the rill. be. 


I remember the lilacs that budded and fi ow- 
ered, 
The willows that dipped in the full-flooded 
stream, 
The orchards with blossoms so lavishly dow- 
ered, 
In times when joy held ms unchecked and 
supreme. 


Ah, wild is the winter on lowland and high- 
land. 
And black break the waves on the storm- 
batterd coast, 
And sound the bugles on peak and on is- 
land, 
And gathers the tempest with haste and 
with host. 


I sit by myself in the gray of the gloaming, 
I muse on the days that were tender and 
true, 
And my heart, like a child fain to rest after 
roaming, 
Is back in the bright days, my mother, 
with you. Harper’s Magazine. 


THE REY. JOHN BARTON’S CASE. 


The Rey. John Barton had the title 
of ““W.C.,” attached to his name, 
which means to many a discouraged 
soul, ‘‘without charge.” As he had 
not reached the dead line of fifty by 
many years, he did not feel particu- 
larly encouraged by his position. By 
providential circumstances—one of 
those changes which seem inevitable 
—he had left the church where he had 
been installed when he left the semi- 
nary, after seven years of faithful 
labor, and was waiting to be called 
into the vineyard of the Lord. He 
had been waiting some time. It was 
getting to be rather trying. 

He had no family. It was well 
that neither wife nor children were 
called to suffer the anxiety and disap- 
pointment of these months. Of 
course, he candidated. His minis- 
terial friends had kindly suggested 
his readiness to accept halfa dozen 
vacant churches. But here he wait- 
ed because no man hired him. Some 
of these churches had heard him 
preach, one of them twice. He had 
received intimations that he might be 
called, and went away quite encour- 
aged; but a prominent member had 
a candidate he wished the people to 
hear, and they forgot all about him. 

Now, John Barton had good health, 
was a fine scholar, and had the man- 
ners of a gentleman. He had had a 
good salary, and expected as much 
again. He had come to the church 
when they were tired of ‘‘candida- 
ting.” The deacon’s wife had declar- 
ed that ‘‘she would not entertain 
another preacher.” She ruled the 
deacon, and he ruled the church, and 
so Barton was called. No such hap- 
py chance had come to him this time. 
He was quite out of sorts with the 
fickleness of the churches. At one 
place he was received at the depot by 
a member of the committee, escorted 
to the hotel, and on Sunday showed 
himself tothe eager public. Monday 
morning he wentalone to the station, 
often with a meager pittance which 
the Treasurer had shame-facedly 
thrust into his hand. He found that 
churches paying a good salary were 
accustomed to drive a sharp bargain 
with their supply. 

The Rev. John Barton had a friend 


churches. 1t destroyed a man’s self- 
respect; it stultified his Christian 
manhood; it tempted him to unchris- 
tian measures. He felt that a crisis 
had come; he must give up the min- 
istry or take a new course. He was 
losing caste among the ministers, 
and his friends began to pity him. 
_ A business friend, keen, far-seeing, 
wise in affairs, who happened to be 
speaking of his prospects, remarked 
one day, ‘“‘If you ministers would 
only learn how to preach, it would 
Save you much anxiety.” This re- 
mark nettled him at the time, but it 
set him to thinking. Did he 
know how to speak? was his elocu- 
tion all that it might be? For this 
was evidently what his friend meant. 
That he was a friend he felt assured; 
he would not intentionally wound 
him but for his good. He thought 
the matter over, carefully, prayerful- 
ly, and he came to the conclusion 
that his friend was right. He had 
never learned to speak with power; 
and one may be as learned as Augus- 
tine, if he has not acquired a pleas- 
ing and clear style, and a command- 
ing utterance, he is ill prepared to 
preach the gospel. 

John Barton went to the city and 
began again. He began to take les- 


sons of aman who made a specialty 


of pulpit elocution and the delivery 
of sermons. He became acquainted 
with the professor’s pastor, united 
with his church, and was a model 
layman, engaging in lay work, and 
learning many things in leading 
souls to Christ. The mission chapel 
had his labors; the professor coming 
to hear him preach when he occasion- 


ally occupied the pulpit, and criti- 


cising his manner, voice and style in 
the following week. He learned 
much of the human heart in its strug- 
gles with sin in his mission work. 
No seminary could have given this 
discipline. 

He forgot all about salary, the 
want of appreciation on the part of 
the churches. He lived a laborious 
life; he did good, honest, scholarly 
work in his study. His native spirit 
was touched; he would conquer 
this matter or leave the ministry. 

He became skillful in bringing the 
gospel to men asa layman. It gave 
him a new insight into the business 
of life; he had become not a scholar, 
butaman. He preached the gospel 
from the pulpit God gave him—a 
Sabbath-school class in a mission 
school. He increased the volume of 
his voice and lowered the pitch. The 
vocal culture which he received gave 
energy, fire, and smoothness to his 
tones. It was a post-graduate course 
of his own devising. He learned 
some new things to say; he learned 
how to say old things so that they 
became new It was a year of hard, 
industrious, steady progress. He 
learned how to read the Scriptures 
and the hymns so that the people 
would not rejoice when he was 
through; he put soul into the despis- 
ed preliminary services. It may be 
this was an exceptional case. It is 
not every one who has the means to 
do all this; but all may do something 
at it, and it is the crying need of the 
ministry to-day. 

The Rey. John Barton was called 
unexpectedly to preach for his pastor. 
He took one of the sermons he had 
preached before; but he had become 
anew creature, and he spoke with 
power. The electric atmosphere that 
always attends eloquence was pres- 
ent, and the audience were held 
spell-bound. Barton’s business 
friend happened to be in the city, 
and was in the audience. He was an 
intimate friend. 

‘‘Barton,” said he, coming up to 
congratulate him after the service, 
‘‘vou need not candidate any more; 
they will come to hear you after this.” 

And soit was. A prominent gen- 
tleman, member of a church in a 
distant city, was in the audience. He 
had been looking for a minister; he 
had expected to hear the pastor of 
the church; he was satisfied. A com- 
mittee met the Rev. John Barton the 
following week, having telegraphed 
him not to accept any call until he 
heard from them. He accepted their 
proposition, and became the honored 
head of a large and wealthy church. 

Is there not a suggestion here? 
Our ministers need a better elocution, 


ning style. 


a@ more commanding address, a win- 
Let those who wait seek 


who was in the same condition at! for this, and, instead of becoming 


this time. He had had some trouble 
in his church, and been unfairly 
used. He had made extraordinary 
efforts to get a church, button-holing 
prominent men, and using every 1n- 
fluence; but still he waited. 

‘‘Barton,” he said, ‘“‘I am going to 
a city church”—he had left a city 
charge—‘‘there is no use in being 
bluffed. I am going to get an intro- 
duction to Rev. Dr. ; through 
him I will come in correspondence 
with Dr. A There are some 
good churches vacant in P Mies 
shall not give it up.” 

This friend, true to his word, was 
well settled, and doing withal an ex- 
cellent work. He had push, finesse, 
executive ability, and plenty of pluck. 
He was a great, broad-shouldered, 
loud-voiced man, who. was able to 
step up toa church and say, “‘Stand 
and deliver!” The church was well 
served that called him. 

But all this did not help our friend 
Barton. It rather intensified his un- 
easiness. He was about ready to 


give up. He saw many men in the 
ministry, his classmates and others, 
who were not half as well educated as 
himself, successful:and prosperous; 
but fate seemed to have nothing for 
him. He was disgusted with the dis- 
honest and coquettish habit of the 


discouraged, preach from the pulpit 
God gives them, if it be but at the 
head of their own family andin the 
neighborhood where they live, as a 
patient, consistent Christian. No 
theological student can afford to neg- 
lect pulpit elocution. Upon this 
rock scores of ministers have struck, 
and well-nigh wrecked.—N. }¥. Ob- 
server. 


HER KEEPSAKE. 


shan’t have it! 
it up!” 

A very old and forlorn-looking 
woman had been arrested for vagran- 
cy in the streets of a great city. She 
was dirty, ragged and miserable. Her 
brown and wrinkled face wore a dis- 
tressed and weary look. Her bony 
fingers closed tightly over something 
held in her right hand, thrust under 
her ragged apron. 

**You shan’t have it!” she said an- 
grily, to the officer whose duty it 
was to search prisoners before con- 
fining them in their cells. 

‘‘Let me see what ft is, anyhow,” 
he said, half-coaxingly. 

“Tt ain’t anything you'll want,” 
she said, drawing back, with her 
hand still hidden in the folds of her 
apron. 

‘It ain’t anythingI can do any 


I won't give 


harm with. It’s jesta little kind of 


a—a—keepsake.” 

The old woman began to cry, with 
her arm held over her eyes. ‘‘You’ll 
have to let me look at it,” said the 
officer, kindly but firmly, ‘‘it’s the 
rule of the prison. You may keep it, 
perhaps, after I’ve seen it.” 

The wrinkled hand came slowly 
ont from under the apron, the bony 
fingers were unclasped, and there in 
the shriveled palm lay a ragged lit- 
tle shoe. - 

“‘Pshaw! I don’t care for that,” 
said the officer, a little huskily. 

“I knowed you wouldn’t,” sobbed 
out the woman; ‘‘butI ker a good 
deal for it. It’s a keepsake, you 
know.” 

A keepsake—the one little bond be- 
tween the life-that was and the life 
she now knew, a tiny remnant of the 


happy past, clung fondly to in the’ 


sorrowful present. 

*‘It was my baby’s shoe, his first 
and only one,” she said. ‘‘I’ve carri- 
ed it thirty-five years, and I’d have 


MR. MOODY’S EXPERIENCE. 


[From a talk on the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the students in the summer school 
at “Mount Hermon,” Mass., reported in the 
Christian. ] 

Mr. Moody proceeded to tell some 
of his own experience, a thing that he 
is not greatly given to, but it seemed 
specially appropriate when addressing 
so manyyoungmen. ‘This blessing 
came upon me,” he said, ‘‘suddenly 
— like a flash of lightning. For 
months I had been hungering and 
thirsting for power in service. I had 

‘come to that point that I think I 
would have died if I had not got it. 
I remember I was walking the streets 
of New York. I had no more heart 

| in the business I Was about than if I 


had not belonged to this world at all. | 


Right there on the street the power of 
God seemed to come upon me. I was 
filled with a sense of God’s goodness, 
and felt as though I could take the 
whole world to my heart. I took the 
| old sermon that I had preached be- 
| fore without any power. 


been a worse woman’n I am now, if: same old truth, but there was a new 


it hadn’t been for that little shoe.” 

There was no proof that she was a 
bad woman now. Unfortunate she 
surely was, and the world had not 
been kind to her. Vagrants have 
hearts and souls. That ragged little 
shoe had for all those years been the 
treasure and the comfort of the one; 
it may have been the salvation of the 
other. It may have been her shield 
against temptation, her strength in 
hours of weakness, her consolation 
amid all the sorrows of her hard life; 
and, in the end, it might lead the 
helpless old soul to the cross of the 
Christ who had carried her babe in 
his bosom, and whose arms were out- 
stretched towards herself.—Christian 
Women. | 

AN ENGLISH TALLY- 

HO. 


A few days since, through the kind- 
ness of good friends, we had the 
great pleasure of riding between 
thirty and forty miles through some 
of the most beautiful places in Eng- 
land, with a pleasant party, on the 
top of a private ‘‘four-in-hand” 
coach. The coach was a very fine 
one, with easy and commodious seats 
on top, the luggage and wraps all 
stowed inside. There were fourteen 
in the party, all harmonious and en- 
tertaining. Four superb horses were 
managed by the gentlemen, in turn, 
with admirable skill. The day was 
charming, sufficiently cloudy to pre- 
vent the sun from making us uncom- 
fortable. At11o0’clock inthe morn- 
ing we started from Piccadilly, the 
‘‘merry horn” of the guard giving 
warning for a clear passage through 
the crowded streets of London. The 
horses were so well trained, and kept 
such regular speed, that. there was 
no feeling of riding fast, yet in forty- 
five minutes we reached Rockampton, 
ten miles from London, where fresh 
horses stood ready for us. .The coun- 
try was most beautiful, everything 
looking bright and fresh from the 
rain of the night before. The whole 
air was fragrant with the perfume of 
roses and the fragrance of new-mown 
hay. Large flower, fruit, and vege- 
table gardens, which help to supply 
London, were in their holiday dress, 
and added immensely to the pleasure 
of the ride. The English roads are 
our especial admiration; they are 
kept smooth as a house floor all 
through the country, as far as we 
have yet seen. Pilesof finely broken 
stone are at intervals placed along the 
wayside for immediate repair of any 
hole or uneven surface, and the heavy 
rollers soon make the new-made spots 
of uniform smoothness. No wonder 
that the ride was so easy, with no jar 
or jolting to annoy the passengers! 

Was ever country so charming!— 
trees, hedges, and fields fresh and 
green, and the villages with many 
quaint+ houses, and here and there 
some nobleman’s residence and well- 
kept grounds adding immensely to 
the beauty. 

Another halt, to change horses at 
Surbiton,and then we dashed through 
Ewell and Epsom, in sight of the fa- 


BEECHER ON 


mous race grounds, and again fresh | 


horses at Ashtead. Between Surbi- 
ton and Epsom we entered Kingston, 
and upon slackening the speed of our 
‘fiery chargers,” we were pointed 
out the stone on which the Saxon 
kings were accustomed to be crown- 
ed—a large stone, about two feet 
high, now enclosed by stone posts to 
protect it, making a decided contrast 
between the splendors of the corona- 
tions of the present day. 

On entering a town or village, or 
when in sight of travelers and teams 
—indeed, at every turn of the road 
on our way—the guard’s horn waken- 
ed the echoes with its wild notes, giv- 
ing ample warning of our rapid ap- 
proach. 

Change of horses was made once 
more at Ashtead, and then, passin 
through Leatherhead, Mickleham an 
Box Hill, we reached Dorking, the 


terminus of this wonderful ride, but | 


were comforted with the thought that 
after a rest of an hour and a half and 
our dinner we should repeat the 
ne as we returned to London. 

o the day’s enjoyment was but half 
over. A ride of nearly thirty miles 
in three hours, with so little fatigue, 
and full of unalloyed happiness, was 
to usa wonderful feat.- Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher in Brooklyn Magazine. 


Queen Victoria ascended the Brit- 
ish throne on the 20th of June, 1837, 
and is now in the fiftieth year of her 
reign; and has, on the whole, been 


one of the best sovereingns Great Brit- 


ain ever had. 


| power. 
| 


were impressed and 
converted. This happened years af- 
ter I was converted myself. It was 


‘in the fall of 1871. I had been very 


anxious to havea large Sunday-school 
| and a large congregation, but there 
were few conversions. I remember I 
used to take a pride in having the 
largest congregation in Chicago on a 
Sunday night.. Two godly women 
used to come and hear me. One of 
them came to me one night after I 
had preached very satisfactorily, as I 
thought. I fancied she was going to 
congratulate me on my success, but 
she said, ‘We are praying for you.’ 
I wondered if I had made some blun- 
der that they talked in that way. 
Next Sunday night they were there 
again, evidently in prayer while I 
was preaching. One of them said, 
‘We are still praying for you.’ I 
could not understand it, and said, 
‘Praying for me! Why don’t you 
pray for the people? I am all right.’ 
‘Ah,’ they said, ‘you are not all right. 
You have not got power; there is 
something lacking, but God can qual- 
ify you.’ I did not like it at first, 
but I got thinking it over, and after 
a little time I began to feel a desire 
to have what they were praying for. 
They continued to pray for me, and 


the result was that, at the end of | 


three months, God sent this blessing 
on me. I want to tell you this. I 
would not for the whole world go 
back to where I was before 1871. 
Since then I have never lost the as- 
surance that I am walking in com- 
munion with God, and I have a joy in 
his service that sustains me and 
makes it easy work.. I believe I was 
an older man then than Iam now; I 
have been growing younger ever 
since. I used to be very tired when 
preaching three times a week. Now 
I can preach five times a day, and 
never get tired at all. I have done 
three times the work I did before, 
and it gets better and better every 
year. It is so easy to do a thing when 
love prompts you. It would be bet- 
ter, it seems to me, to go and break 
stones than to take to preaching in a 
professional spirit. 

*‘Of course there are degrees in this 
power; I wish I had ten times as much 
as Ihave. The more a man has the 
more he wants. There are, of course, 
differences in the capacity to receive 
it; but our capacity grows larger by 
reception and use of the power we 
have. One danger is that many are 
looking for the experience of other 
men; that is a great mistake. No 
two men were ever converted, or en- 
dued with power in the same way. 
There is no gift that you can possess 
to be compared with this gift of pow- 
er for service. Let us seek, and 
let none of us be satisfied till we get 

‘it. A man can accomplish more in 

/one year with this power than he can 

| do in forty years without it. Jona- 

than Edwards said he was enabled to 

| do more in Northampton in one week 
than he did in seven years before the 
Spirit of God came upon him for 
service. 


‘‘Culture is all very well, but it is 

‘ like high cultivation of the land; you 
may plough and harrow it all the 
time, but unless you put in the seed 
it will produce nothing. There are 
so many workers who are fishing all 
‘night without catching anything. 
| They let down the net, but they nev- 
er draw wary to see if they have got 
any fish. Since 1871 I have had no 
difficulties with the Bible. I heard a 
minister once say that a man came to 

| him with a lot of gu about the 
Bible, and said: ‘If you can answer 
them I will become a Christian?’ The 
reply was, ‘You are beginning at the 
wrong end; accept Christ first, and 
then we will see to the questions.’ 
He received Christ, and after a little 
- while the minister said: ‘Now let me 
have your questions.” He looked at 
them again, and found they were all 
answered; the difficulties had all dis- 


appeared.” 


The Chinese laborers evicted from 
Douglas island, Alaska, and after- 
wards returned there, came down by 
the Alaska steamer which arrived at 
Port Townsend two days ago. Mr. 
Treadwell, superintendent of the 
mine in which they were employed, 
thought it better to send them out of 
the country rather than put them in 
the way of further outrage. In one 
sense, the mob has succeeded, but it 
has gained no advance, since the 
work formerly done by Chinamen has 
been given to Indians.—Oregonian. 


The willof Abbe Liszt makes Caro- 
_line Wittgenstein his sole ‘heir. 
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RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, | 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and. Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D«signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 


P-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLISHED 1856. | 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope. (all sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope. 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Eto. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


O03” Factory at THe Porsrero. 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Prive 81s. - #£=SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


‘THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRICES . 


03” Branch Store, ‘“‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFIOR AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
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Congregational Directory. 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J, B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D.. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finap- 


Co.’s, N, W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K..McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
| AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 


fornia, Rev. W. OC. Pond, 940 Capp 8S 
San Francisco. ae 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
| Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner Oalifornia 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. ) 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 


Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rey. Albert E. Dunning, General and 


757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A, Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 


cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E, T. DooLgy, Superintendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 


()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior acc odations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
antly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
She Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
prce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


FOR 


Low Priced Collection of Music 


BY H. P. DANKS. 


The great success of Mr. Danks’ church music 
' penders unnecessary any comment as to the merié¢ 
of this collection. The Anthems are all entirely new 
nd adapted to the wants_of all denominations, as 
rvices, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, etc., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs. 


the organ parton separate staff, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of the player’s reading all the parts 
at once, asin the old style. 
handsomely bound in paper. 
Pri 
$8. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 


W. FF. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in. the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. . 

We are o te the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote fom WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 

GE U WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address | 


C. A. SNOW & CO.., 


Orrosrrz Patent Orrice, Wasuineron, D. O. 
nov2-tf 


Our Readers 
Should send for s co 


issued by SMITH’'S 
‘street, San Francisco, It contains the selling 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


cial Agent—J. S.. Hutchinson, at Sather & 


Treasurer 


Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, - 


W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


in the city. 
¢e~Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 

een $3 carriaye is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 


The pieces are from Easy to Medium Grade, with — 


*“‘IpEAL ANTHEMS’”’ contains 64 pages, octavosize, — 


of the Home 
ASH STORE, 115 Olay 


ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
application. 
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Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1886. 


Wu 
lie Pacrtic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new | 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
cotric for one year. THE PactFio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to heip on our Master’s work. If 
you are uot a subscriber, send your address, 
and nay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1886. 

Last week there was a kind of 
mid-day revolt at the State’s Prison 
at San Quentin. Between 50 and 
100 of the men refused to go to their 
work, and demanded an interview 
with the Directors then in session 
on the premises. This was refused, 
and the men were finally driven to 
their work by the guards. In one 
instance, later in the day, there was 
violent resistance of an officer by a 
few, who were subdued speedily. 
There was a claim of wishing to com- 
plain of poor food. This was shown 
to be a pretense. Then there was a 
resort to solitary confinements, the 
taking away of ‘‘credits,” and to 
flogging for the leaders. To any 
punishments really necessary to the 
discipline of the prison no outsider 
will object. 
misfortune at the prison that there is 
so much liberty of intercourse, and 
that so many opportunities are af- 
forded for promiscuous conversation 
and for the hatching of plots. Things 
are too ‘‘easy” at the prison. The 
men should be placed in solitary 
cells, and see one another only at 
their work, at their meals, at their 
‘‘schools,” and at such moral and 
religious services as they may wish 
to attend. Our prison discipline 
should be in some ways severer than 
it is, and in other ways more con- 
straining and reformatory. Thecom- 
munity must be protected first; and 
then the criminals morally benefitted, 
as far as possible. 


The advance of prohibition in the 
Southern States is so noteworthy as 
to occasion a surprise which borders 
on incredulity. We do not under- 
stand how it has come about. We 
hear that even in Kentucky, where 
the whisky interests are so large, 
whole counties fall into line against 
the great evil. It is said of one 
county that it was on the pauper list 
for years, until liquor was voted out 
afew years ago. Ever since then it 
has been self-sustaining; and it is a 
fact which speaks volumes, that there 
is not a single inmate of the jail, nor 
has there been a criminal case before 
the courts in this time. If they can 
do these things in parts of the coun- 
try where we have been accustomed 
to suppose interest and appetite were 
specially powerful on the wrong side, 


what is to prevent the triumph any- 
where? 


The University of the State resum- 
ed its work for the next year of study, 
at Berkeley last week, by various en- 
trance examinations, the allotment of 
studies in option, and the arrange- 
ment of classes for recitations and 
lectures. The new class, in the sev- 
al colleges, will approximate a hun- 
dred. The depletions in the higher 
classes will be nearly filled by the ad- 
ditions to them. Several new pro- 
fessors now take their places in the 
faculty of instruction. The new Presi- 
dent is becoming wonted to his place, 
and is winning laurels in his specialty 
—astronomy. Hope and cheer are 
in all the departments, and the Uni- 
versity seems about to enter on the 
career of renewed prosperity, useful- 
ness and success, which it so well 


There is almost a rebellion in Wales 
against the further payment of tithes. 
The tithe system was adopted to 
make an income for the state Church, 
in the days when there were few dis- 
senters. It has now come to pass 
that there are few but dissenters in 
Wales; and still the old tithe system 
remains in force—an injustice and 
anachronism. It must stir the blood 
of all fervid natures to see a few High 
Churechmen and Tories made the re- 
cipients of the tithes of the many 
dissenters and Liberals. The thing 
is monstrous, but legal. There is no 
cure for it but in the abolishment of 
the law, or the disestablishment of 
the state Church. Some day, not far 
off, disestablishment will come. 


We regard it as a great. 


| One of the most perfect books, as 
a book, which we have seen for a 
long time, is a volume printed for the 
use of his theological classes, pres- 
ent and past, by President A. H. 
Strong of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. It is 
entitled, ‘‘Systematic Theology,” and 
embraces all the topics usually in- 
cluded in that department. It isa 
joy to see a work of this character in 
so sumptuous a dress, and so com- 
plete in form. Here are six hundred 
pages, large octavo, printed on the 
finest paper, and with that careful 
distinction of type which marks that 
which constitutes the main discus- 
sion by the author from that which is 
quoted from the Scriptures, and from 
that which is selected from the vari- 
ous authors. The range of such se- 
lection and reference is wide, and 
introduced so as really to illuminate 
the author’s own course of thought. 
The indexes are specially full. They 
cover one hundred and fifty-eight 
pages. This one volume is comput- 
ed to contain more matter than is 
contained in Dr. Hodge’s three vol- 
umes, and is quite as notable a con- 
tribution as the Princeton to this 
great department of science. Those 
who suppose that this department is 
to have the go-by may be reassured. 
Its topics are still those which give 
the greatest food for thought, and 
high and sound religious life. Those 
who are accustomed to think that the 
coming theology is not to be Augus- 
tinian, and that that general type of 
thinking has had its day, will be dis- 
appointed. For here a widely read 
scholar holds the older scheme of 
Christian doctrine; has not even 
moderated into the later New Eng- 
land ways of explanation, much less 
given any place at all to the specula- 
tions which are dignified by the 
name of ‘‘Progressive Orthodoxy.” 
Dr. Strong holds, even with Profess- 
or Shedd, that ‘‘in Adam’s free act, 
the will of the race revolted from 
God, and the nature of the race cor- 
rupted itself”; he maintains total in- 
ability as distinguished from natural 
ability, particular election of individ- 
ual sinners for salvation, and the real 
bearing by Christ of the penalty 
which Adam’s sin brought upon the 
race. It isa matter of interest to us 
to know that this Baptist seminary is 
teaching, not without scholarship, 
but with a good measure of it, so 
thorough-going Calvinism. Itshould 
serve to show the superficial students 
of general science and literature that 
the system they sometimes imagine, 
with Mr. Beecher, is dead has a won. 
derful vitality. Of course, perhaps 
most of those ministers whom this 
paper represents, as the writer of this 
paragraph, would find it difficult to 
accept the Augustinian system in the 
realistic form here upheld, and we 
should often prefer other definitions 
and distinctions than those made 
here; but it is refreshing to see this 
latest thorough-going effort to do 
something in theology which aims to 
hold it together. | 


REV. SPALDING WITTER. 
Rev. Spalding Witter closed his 


services with the Olivet church, this 
city, Sabbath evening,September 26th, 
when the church unanimously pass- 
ed the following resolutions: : 


Wuereas, The Rev. Fred. Spald- 
ing Witter, our pastor, has express- 
ed his desire to close his official con- 
nection with this church and Society, 
and his request to that effect has 
been granted; therefore, be it 

Rexolved, That we take pleasure in 
testifying, aswe hereby do most cor- 
dially, to the honorable and gentle- 
manly deportment of Brother Witter 
during his connection with us, to his 
orderly walk and conversation, and 
to the most excellent moral and 
Christian character he has consistent- 
ly and constantly sustained among 


us. 

Resolved, That we highly appreci- 
ate the ability, fidelity, ,earnestness 
and fervor with which he has dis- 
charged all his duties as preacher 
and pastor, and that we very heartily 
commend him to all sister churches 
and Christian people with whom his 
future lot may be cast, as worthy of 
their highest confidence and regard. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the records of the Soci- 
ety, and that a copy of the same be 
sent to Tse Pactric for publication. 

At the Sabbath-school the follow- 
ing was passed: 

Resolved, That we now express our 
appreciation of the advancement the 
Olivet school has made under the su- 

rintendency of Brother Witter, and 

is gentlemanly deportment and ef- 
ficiency as Superintendent. 


Two American ladies, the first who 
ever visited that region, spent five 
weeks the past summer in Labrador, 
and inca of finding cold, hunger, 
and starvation, as was fabulously re- 
ported, enjoyed unusually fine weath- 
er. The ice disappeared in June and 


the people were busy in their: fish- 


\ 


TEACHING BY PARABLES. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We have often felt and expressed 
our deep and absorbing interest in the 
Savior’s method of teaching his dis- 
ciples and the multitude by parables. 
He did not dwell upon the truths he 
wished to impart in formal and philo- 
sophic language, challenging the in- 
telligence of his hearers to study out 
in cool investigation his meaning. 
He set forth vividly to the imagina- 
tion the points he wished to impress, 
in sketches of scenes and incidents 
that illustrated what he would say, 
and left it thus an abiding testimony 
upon their vision and their memory. 
So he made the whole.round of nature 


the articulate and emphatic utterance 
of his thoughts to his own and all 
after times. We may often wish that 
we could enjoy the fresh fascination 
of such a schooling, and fill brain 
and heart with new lessons thus 
pleasantly andimpressively acquired. 
But why do we not open our eyes up- 
on the tapestry of our daily life, and 
see how replete it is in all its folds. 
with the same type of instruction? 
The morning light brings in a new 
day, and gives us, as yesterday, the 
chime of its passing hours, holding 
up to us, by such sensible display, 
the renewal of our tasks and our 
cares—a parable of daily life and 
duty. Frequently the rising sun is 
utterly hidden from us by dense 
banks of fog, behind which it would 
seem as if this glorious orb had lost 
all its dazzling splendor, and should 
pour its golden beams no more upon 
our path. And how often the light 
of the Supreme Countenance is ob- 
scured by the clouds of human preju- 
dice and ignorance, and should seem 
to us to have entirely faded out, while 
yet, as with the King of day, not one 
ray of that great glory had darkened! 


We cannot begin the day and its 
fresh requisitions upon our -hands 


table, and receiving a reinforcement 
of our declining and wavering 
strength, and so girding ourselves 
anew for profitable diligence—a par- 
able of that personal spiritual need, 
which, if it feed not upon the bounty 
of heavenly grace, will fail to respond 
in every call of doing and bearing 
which the day will bring in its train. 

In our physical system we need 
medical prescriptions and remedies 
for special ailments and infirmities, 
which, if we fail to treat with such re- 
storic skill and care, will disable us 
from profitable employment of every 
kind—an illustration of our constant 
dependence upon the great and good 
Physician of souls for his unerring 
treatment of our spiritual maladies. 
What a p rab/e to illumine and guide 
our action! 

The constitution and relations of 
the domestic sphere, with all the 
tender words we speak, and the kind 
fidelities we interchange, the full and 
warm throbbings of heart and pulse 
as the loved names of Father and 
child drop from the tongue and pour 
their music upon the ear—how it all 
reveals the sacredness and precious- 
ness of that Fatherhood above and 
our dutiful, filial response in these 
walks of time! 

As we note the dependence of plant 
and tree, of field and garden, upon 
the showers that water the earth, and 
the parched and withered aspect of 
herbage and harvest in the time of 
drouth, we cannot forget the special 
need of gracious showers out of the 
heavens, if we would not see all 
Christian vitalities, in the fields of 
our spiritual culture, wither and die. 

The volume of our daily life is full 
of these suggestive and imstructive 
parables, pointing out to our straying 
feet the paths of duty and safety, and 
prompting us to walk therein with 
quickened and unerring: steps. Let 
us discern and appreciate this style 
of teaching, and make these lessons 
not only luminious but controlling in 
all our willing and doing. | 


A YOUNG WOMEN’S BEMPERANCE 
UNION AT BERKELEY. 


“That our daughters may be as 
corner-stones polished after the si- 
militude of a palace.” (Psalm cxliv: 
12. 
The town of Berkeley,around whose. 
classic shades cluster so many educa-- 
tional interests, and where stand our 
State Universities replete with their 
co-educational advantages, and where 
are centered so many heartstrings 
running out from homes all over our 
golden State, was visited, September 
13th, by Mrs. 8S. G. Chamberlaim, 
State Superintendent of young wom- 
en’s work, accompanied by Mrs. E. 
G. Green of Vermont. This visit 
resulted in the organization of an en- 
thusiastic and mostintelligent Young 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. The meeting was held in the 
Congregational church, and was pre- | 
sided over by Mrs. A. A. Smith, lo- 
cal President of the W. C. T. U. Af- 
ter singing ‘“‘Holy Spirit, Faithful 
Guide,” and reading from Proverbs 
iv, prayer was Offered, and Mrs. 
Green was invited by the State Su- 

rintendent to address the young 
adies, a synopsis of which is here 
given. She said: “Young ladies, I 
have a message for you; I come as & 
representative of the W.C.T. U., 
that organized mother love. We 
weary mothers need your assistance. 
What a relief it is to the mother of a 
-household when her daughters are 
able and willing to share the 
burdens with her! And,dear girls, we 
need your help in this temperance 


work, there is 80 much of it that 


and our loins, without sitting at our 


you can do better than can we. The 
great opportunities are before you. 
We wish you to come to this work 
with practical knowledge, that you 
may be better prepared for the work 
than we who had not behind us, when 
we commenced, the great army of the 
W.C. T. U. to sustain us by their 
wise counsels and their prayers. We 
bring to you, therefore, our exper- 
ience, that you may learn what you 
may be able to do, but what you must 
first be. Dear girls, there is not such 
a vast distance between us as it might 
seent; it is not very long since we 
stood in your places. You have, 
doubtless, been looking at older wom- 
en through the large end of the tel- 
escope, which puts us ata great dis- 
tance; now I wish you to reverse the 


and of human activity and experience | order, and look at us through the 


small end, and bring us nearer to 
you. We want you to stand beside 
us in the work, not to do our work, 
or the grandmothers’ work, for there 
is a work that you alone can do. We 
realize that you have a power which 
we do not possess. Our most ‘scien- 
tific talk on the physiological effects 
of alcohol will not persuade young 
men to give up their wine. Our 
sweetest smiles or fiercest frowns will 
not have one-half the effect that 
yours will produce. We wish you to 
bring to this work your smiles, your 
your gifts, your graces, accomplish- 
ments, and your elegance, as well as 
your consecrated hearts. This work 
requires that you should bring the 
very best gifts that you have. It is 
for you toraise the moral standard of 
young manhood; show them that, if 
they would win your approving 
smiles, they must be pure and true 
and virtuous, like yourselves. 

‘‘This work calls forth the best pow- 
ers of your being; you have the 
freshness and enthusiasm which be- 
longs to youth, it is inherent in your 
nature. Life is so real, and the op- 
portunities are before you, that we 
wish you to live up to the highest 
privileges it gives, and make the most 
out of it for good, and improve the 
opportunities for doing good. You, 
who are so busy with your university 
studies, and you, who have-‘your mu- 
sic, your paintings, your drawings, 
etc.—what will it profit youif you be- 
come ever so wise and learned, if you 
neglect to cultivate the divine life 
with which you are endowed? De- 
velop your own individuality. We 
stand, as it were, upon the Alps in 
our experiences in the work; and as 
we look back over the toilsome way 
we have come, we see the hills, the 
ravines and wide rivers which at this 
height look like a thread of silver, 
and we see you starting out on the 
same pathway, and we come to 
tell you of the way—to warn 
you that the distances which look so 
near are intervened with rocks and 
crevices and wide barren fields. We 
see a merry group of boys and girls, 
full of life and buoyant with health 
and hope, equipped for life’s journey 
with staffin hand. We notice, per- 
haps, that some whom you have chos- 
en for your guides, have canteens of 
‘beer with them, when it is so nec- 
essary that, in order to be safe guides 
over this dangerous pathway, they 
should have clear braims and steady 
nerves; an, although we may not be 
able to persuade those who have not 
already started upon this pathway of 
the dangers they are in, we are re- 


are to start, of the importance of se- 
lecting the best guides, these who will 
be good, and pure, and true, and 
capable of guiding your barque safely 
inte: port.” 

Mrs. S. G. Chamberlaim then said: 


this great work of reform. God, in 
his: wisdom, could find meamsto abol- 
ish this- traffic other tham ours. He 
does not need us, but he-gtves us the 
privilege tobe co-workers-with him in 
bringing albout a grand reform in the 
temperance eause.”’ 

A vote was then taken: as: to wheth- 
era uniomshould be ongamized. It 
was unanimous in the: affirmative. 
Twenty-five young ladies:sigmed their 
names to the constitutiom, and the fol- 
awing officers were duly elected, and 
Vice-Presidents from each church and 
Superintemdents of Departments were 
appointedi, as follows: President, Miss 
‘Luella Stone; Correspending Secre- 
‘tary, Miss Cora Hyde;; Recording 
Secretary, Miss Fannie Upton; Treas- 
urer, Miss Nellie Morse; Vice-Presi- 
dents—Hpiscopal chumeh, Miss Os- 
good; Presbyterian ehurch, Miss: 
Congden; Congregatiomal, Miss Orra, 
Dibble;, Methodist Episcopal church, 
Miss Ji. Marston; olic church,, 
Miss Louise Hilgard. Superinten- 
dents of Departments— Evangelistie, 
Miss Gertie Barker; literature, Miss 
Huggins; press department, Miss EB. 
Carlin; Union Siagnal, Miss Gail 
Hackley; juvenile work, Miss Wor- 
then; Sunday-school work, Miss. Lil- 
lie Smith; kindergarten, Miss Mattie 
Morse. The meeting then adjourn- 
ed, to meet in two weeks at the Pres- 
byterian church, when it is expected 
the number will be doubled. 

Mrs. H. H. Havsn, State Car. Sec. 


The General Association met at 
Woodland yesterday, at 1 o'clock, 
in the Congregational church. Near- 
ly one hundred delegates were 
present, including most of the Con- 
gregational ministers in the State. 
The Association organized by elect- 
ing Rev. J. T. Ford of San Bernar- 
dino Moderator, and J. M. Marty 
lof Petaluma Secretary. The after- 
noon was devoted to making appoint- 
ments and hearing reports. 


Justin MeCarthy has sailed from 
i London for New ‘ork, 


solved to warn the next company who 


“‘T feel it a privilege to havea part in 


OBITUARY. 


Bernardino county, Sunday evening, Sep- 

tember 12, 1886, Deacon Myron H. Crafts. 

Only afew days before his death 
he reached his threescore years and 
ten. He was bornin Whately, Mass., 
August 16, 1816. His education was 
such as was common to New England 
cation of the home, the farm, the 
church, and the public school. 

He became ambitious to get beyond 
the farm, and try the city and the 
chances of a mercantile life. To 
make ready for this, he was accus- 
tomed to rise often at 3 o’clock in the 
morning to practice penmanship be- 
fore he went to his daily work. Ata 
very early age he went to the city of 
New York, and soon entered into bus- 
iness for himself. He went fortified 
with a Christian purpose, and is said 
to have been the first in that city to 
put forth the sign, ‘“Temperance 
Grocery.” 

In 1845 he removed to Jackson, 
Mich., and established there a profi- 
table mercantile business; but he was 
twice burned out, and had little left 
of his commercial gains. He moved 
+o what was then the northern wil- 
derness. Later we find him at Lan- 
sing, and then at Detroit, as cofiden- 
tial clerk and bookkeeper in the 
banking house of C. & C. Ives. In all 
these places he was active in the work 
of the church; in the latter place, 
prominent in the Y. M. C. A., and as 
a visitor to jails and almshouses. 
While in Michigan his wife died, and 
his family was scattered. 

In March, 1861 he came to Califor- 
nia, and began his work at the east- 
ern slope of the San Bernardino val- 
ley, redeeming that region from des- 
lation, and making the beautiful home 
that is called Crafton, after his own 
name. Soon after he came, the war 
broke out. He was a pronounced 
Union man when the many around 
him were on the side of the rebellion, 
and his life was often in danger. He 
lived twelve miles from the town 
of San Bernardino. There were no 
churches in the valley, but a Sunday- 
school had been opened by Mr. Rob- 
bins, who was teacher in the town. 
Mr. Crafts began soon to go to town 
every Sabbath to assist in that Sun- 
day-school, and afterward interested 
himself to seeure, as often as possi- 
ble, the preaching of the Word. In 
1867 he helped to organize the First 
Congregational ehurch of San Ber- 
nardino. This church owes its origin 
and the contimnance of its life 
through its first years to his persist- 
ent efforts. Whem the Sabbath came, 
whoever else might be absent, Deacon 
Crafts was in his place with the 
church. Year after year he came 
twelve miles on the Sabbath to the 
ehurch and came oftem the same dis- 
tance to the weekly evening prayer- 
meeting. When this church grew 
stronger, in 1880, he helped to orga- 
nize the Second churel of San Ber- 
nardino, eight miles nearer his home. 
Later still he interested bimself in 
the organization of the Highland 
church, tm another part of the valley. 
He could not attend its: services, but 
his offered donation of one hundred 
dollars eweouraged them. tm make ef- 
fort to bu#id a house of worship. 
He was always planning:for the Mas- 
ter’s work. Hesaid often,. “I regard 
myself only as a steward.” His cul- 
tivation of his large domain:he regard- 
ed as:'a work for the Master. To re- 
generate the wild earth and make it 
a garden was in itself, as: well as for 
the money it would bring to the 
Lord’s treasury, a part of his Chris- 
tiam work. Some of the long: cherish- 
ed plans of has life seemed approach- 
ingy their maturity when: the eall 
came,.and he suddenly laid’ down his 
work with its intense actisxities: and 
conflicts, its:many burdens-and cares. 

When his: disease, pneumonia, fas- 
tened! itself’ him, le said: “I 
think this is my last siekness. It 
does. not seem as though my werk 
were: done,, bmt the Lord knows: best.” 
The last week was one of delirimm. 
seemed sometimes to be striving 
to get home, and he said: ‘‘Let me 
gm. Don’t keep me bask. They’re 
calling me.” As the sun af the peace- 
fnl Sabbath eve went down, the gates 
were opened, and he passed owt of 
sight. Mamy came to, his fumeral 
from the city of San Bernardine, and 
from distamt parts of the valley; not 
the least noticeable ameng these were 
many Indians, whose welfare he al- 
ways hadiat heart. These canze into 
the hall at the close of the service, 
and gathered around: his coffim, and 
many a tear was seem in the eyes of 


| that people who are said to be slow 


to weep. Said one of them as he 
came out: ‘‘He was: our friend. He 
taught us to work.” 


He was buried on a little knoll 
near his own home, where his son 
Charles was laida few years before; 
and those who gathered around said, 
‘“‘He is at rest now.” Hewasa man 
of energies so intense that his life 
was almost of necessity one of con- 
flict; and so the fitting word seemed 
to be, ‘‘He is at rest.” In his will, 


death, he remembered our church 
agencies for home work, bequeathing 
to the A. H. M. S., $3,000; to the A. 
C. U., $1,500; to the A. M. A., $1,000. 
He also signified his desire to aid in 
the establishment of a Christian col- 
leSe in that neighborhood by a gift 
of $5,000. Besides this, he made 
or the wife and children 


. A Swedish writer definés anarchy 


-as sim the rul of 
for 


Crarrs—Died—At his home in Crafton, San | 


youth of the former time—the edu- |. 


which was made a year before his 


TREASURER PALACHE’S REPoRt. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission, acknow]- 
edges the receipt of the following 
amounts from August 7, 1886, to 
September 17, 1886: 


I. From Locul Missions: 
Alameda—Chinese monthly offerings, 

$1; Chinese annual memberships, 

$23; Congregational church, $5,70 $29 79 


Marysville Chinese monthly offerings 4 (9 
Petaluma Chinese monthly offerings. 2 09 
Sacramento— Chinese monthly offer- 

ings, $5; Balfour Memorial,$14.75 19 75 
Santa Barbara—Chinese monthly of- 

ferings, $19.05; annual member- 

ships, $18: Mrs. E. M. Shattuck, 

to constitute herself a life member, 

$25, less $10 previously xcknowl- 

edged—$15; Balfour memorial, $4 56 05 
Stockton—Friends................. 7 50 
Tulare Chinese monthly offerings.... 1 50 

II. From Churches: 
Clayton Congregational Church—Rey. 

J. H. $2 00 
Ferndale Congregational Church— 

Rev. P. 5 00 
Grass Valley Congregational church 

Oakland First Congregational church 

Oakland Plymouth-avenue church, of 

which from Rev. J. A, Benton, 

D.D., $5 30 00 
Saratoga Congregational church ¢ol- | 


San Francisco Bethany Church— 
From Americans: For Balfour mem- 
orial, $46; annual members, $22. 
Total, $68.00. From Chinese: Bal- 
four memorial, $16.50; annual 
members, $42; Central monthly - 
offerings, $3.50; West monthly of- 
ferings, $4.50. Total, $91.€0...... 159 50 
Vacaville Congregational church col- 


III. From Individuals: 
Messrs. Pope & Talbot...... ....-- $25 00 
James M. Haven, Esq...........+.. 25 00 
General W. H. Dimond.... .. ..... 15 00 
Messrs. Redington & Co............ 10 00 
George C. Boardman, Esq........-- 10 00 
J.J. Vasconeellos, Esq.... ........ 5 00 


IV. From Eastern Friends: 
Whitman, Mass—Mrs. Oliver Healey $ 5 00 
Marlboro, Mass.— Miss H. J. Alexan- 


E. Patacng, Treas. C. C. M. 


REY. A. F. HEFCHCOCK. 


Suisun, Sept. 27, 1886. 

Eprrors Paciric: Having spent sev- 
eral days among the parishioners of 
the Rev. A. F. Hitcheoek, Suisun, I 
have the pleasure of stating that our 
reverend brother is: generally beloved 
and highly esteemed, not only by the 
members of his congregatzon, but by 
the people in and around this city, 
even many miles away, where he has 
beem called to visit the sick and speak 
words of comfort te the aftheted. 
The young folks are: very much at- 
tached to him, and go to him for 
counsel and advice. Last Sunday 
he completed the ninth year of his 
pastorate over the Suisun ehurch. 
It seems to be the general wish of 
the people that he may remain nine 
years longer, even to the: end ®f his 
ministry. He is a hardi worker and 
needs a long vacation,. which his 
congregation is very willing. to give 
him, if he will promise te return to 
them again. A few years. ago: he re- 
signed on account of poor health, 
but eongregation insisted on his 
coming; back to them. I. learn that 
the attendance on. the Sabbath ser- 
vices is larger than in mostiplaces in 
this State, in proportion tothe pop- 
ulation. The Sabbath-schoelis large 
and intexesting, having a goed num- 
ber of adults in the Bible class.. The 
monthly Sunday-school concert, 
which was. held last evening,. called 
out a full house, and was a eredit to. 
the teachers and scholars. Aull, young 
and old,.are awake, and realize that 
there is work to be done in:this part 
of the Loxrd’s vineyard. Having con- 
versed with several of the: church 
members, I rejoice to find that there 
is a deep spiritual.work gping om 
continually in the souls of the be- 
lievers.. The church, therefore, is 
honoredi by the world, and,.in time, 
will be.the means, through. the Holy 
Spirit,.of bringing many, into the 
kingdom of God. I firmly believe 
that there is a brighter: day in the 
near future for the churahes. in the 
‘“‘Golden” State; and may the Con- 
gregational churches do, their part in 
seeking and saving the lest. 
QOBsERvEs. 


Almost every week some one writes 
about like this, taken THE 
Pacivic many years, amd it seems like 
parting with an old friend, but I am 
too poor to take it lenger.” As far 
as.we can, wecontiame to send the 
paper to such people, but Taz Pactric 
bye no profit and has no funds. 

en we have to discontinue, the 
hame is put on a list to send, when 
money comes to us to send THe Pacir- 
1c to the needy. 


Rev. A. Lyden and A. E. Railson 
arrived here last Friday on their way 
to the northern part of Alaska. They 
pwill stay on this Coast through the 
coming winter to learn English. They 
have been laboring in European Rus- 
sia for some time, and speak the Rus- 
sian language fluently, They are 
sent by the Swedish Mission, of which 
Professor Waldenstein is a member, 
to labor on the Northwest Coast. 


| The National Anti-Saloon Republi- 
can Convention held in. Chicago two 


hundred delegates; among whom 
were Senator Blair of New Hamp- 
shire and Ex-Senator Windom of 


. 


}Minnesota. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Congregational Associates will 
be held at No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
on Friday, October Ist, at 3:30 p. . 

J. E. Acer, Sec. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Publishing Company 
of Tue Paciric will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 7, 1886, at 12 m., at 
7 Montgomery avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. By order of the Direct- 
ors. Kimpatt, Secretary. 


There was a very large attendance 
at the last Monday Club at the Palace 
Hotel. Many ministers from differ- 
ent parts of the State were present. 
Rev. Dr. Beckwith of this city pre- 
sented a very timely paper, in which 
the employment of a Congregational 
State evangelist was very earnestly 
urged. The suggestion was warmly 
endorsed by those present. Rev. 
Professor Benton is to presenta ‘‘Re- 
view of the Meetings of the General 
Association” on Monday next. 


Rev. Geo. M. Rowland, a graduate 
of Hartford Seminary, and Mrs. 
Rowland were at the meeting of the 
Club. They leave by steamer to- 
morrow for mission work in Japan as 
missionaries of the American Board. 


‘Tam not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ” waS Pastor Barrows’ text at 
the First church last Sunday morn- 
ing. It was a good, earnest, gospel 
sermon. At night he lectured on 
‘‘Westminster Abbey, the City of the 
Living Dead.” 

Rev. T. K. Noble of Plymouth 
church exchanged, in the morning, 
with Rev. Dr. Jewell of the Simpson 
Memorial M. E. church in this city. 
At night he continued his course of 
lectures on ‘‘The Home.” His spe- 
cial theme was ‘“‘The Old Folks at 
Home and What the Children Can 
Do for Them.” The congregations 
were large. 


Rey. C. Andersen, pastor of the 
Swedish church, spoke at the Club of 
two Swedish missionaries, who have 
arrived here, and will in the spring 
proceed to Alaska, their designated 
field. They preached for him last 
Sabbath. 


F. Y. Edwards, Esq., Treasurer of 
the Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews, addressed 
the people of the Third church Sun- 
day morning on ‘‘The Jews.” At 
night Rev. Dr. Beckwith preached on 
the text, ‘‘Go to, let us build us a 
city.” | 

Last Sunday was a day of special 
interest in Bethany church. The 
fourteenth anniversary of the Sun- 
day-school was held in the morning. 
The service was very enjoyable, and 
told of good work in the*past and a 
very hopeful outlook for the future. 
At night Robert Wilson, Esq., ad- 
dressed the bi-monthly meeting of 
the Band of Hope. | 


A convention of the W.C. T. U. 
was held in Bethany church last 
week. Altogether, some four or five 
temperance meetings were held in 
that church within seven or eight 
days—a pretty good record for tem- 
perance work. 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff, who, with his 
family, has been spending the last ten 
days in the city, preached for the 
Green-street people on Sunday. His 
discourse was founded on Heb. iv: 2. 


Rey. I. F. Tobey had an interest- 
ing review service last Sabbath. At 
night he preached on ‘‘Jesus, the 
Rest-Giver.” The attendance was 
encouraging. 


President Stratton was at the First 
church, Oakland, again last Sabbath. 
At night the Rev. Aaron Matthews, 
the converted Jew, gave a deeply in- 
teresting address. 


Pastor Anderson of the Swedish 
Congregational church of this city, 
with Pastor Carlson, held the regular 
afternoon service in Swedish in Oak- 
land last Sunday. 

‘‘Beholding as in a Mirror the Glo- 
ry of the Lord” was Professor Mooar’s 
theme at Plymouth-avenue church, 
Oakland, Sabbath morning. In the 
evening the Doctor was at the recog- 
nition services of Claremont church. 


Good services were held at the 
Second church, Oakland. Pastor 
Hamlin preached on ‘‘Religious Fa- 
naticism” at night. 

Golden Gate church, Oakland, re- 
joices in good services, good audi- 
ences, good prayer-meetings. Kev. 
W. H. Cooke preached on ‘The 
Needs of the Sunday-school.” Many 
strangers are now attending these 
services, and the prayer-meetings 
have usually between thirty and forty 
in attendance. a 

‘All Things to All Men to Save 
Some” was the topic of discourse by 
Rey. Mr. Bickford at Park church, 
Lorin. There was a praise service at 
night. 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at 
Centerville last Sabbath. His subject 
~was ‘*The Church and Its Aggressive 
Power.” 

“Conscience” was the theme on 
which Professor Foster addressed his 
congregation at Mission San Jose 
last Sabbath. 

Mr. Chapman preached on the text, 
‘“‘By grace are ye saved,” at the Mar- 
ket-street church, Oakland. 


Rev. George B. Allen was at Sui- 
sun last Sabbath; and preached for 
Brother Hitchcock ‘‘a very eloquent 
and spiritual sermon, with which 


everybody was well pleased.” 


Rev. G. W. Fitch resigned the pas- 
torate of the: church at Antioch last , 


‘Sabbath. The little church has tried 
to do with Home Missionary aid, but 
has founde the impracticability of 
such a course, and the pulpit is again 
vacant. We shall miss Mr. Fitch’s 
able and edifying preaching, and also 
the faithful Sunday-school and pray- 
er-meeting work. Com. 


The Rev. D. F. Watkins of Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, in whom, and in 
whose work, so many Californians 
have taken a lively interest these 
fourteen years, reached Oakland (but 
without his family) last Saturday. 
He came by rail, via the Mexican 
Central and Southern Pacific roads. 
After a long and severe illness, he is 
looking comparatively well, but is 
still nervously weak, and troubled 
with irregularity of heart-action. 
There is hope that long rest in a 
changed climate will restore his once 
vigorous health. He is sure of a 
cordial welcome, and of the sympa- 
thies of multitudes. 


Three weeks ago we organized a 
Congregational church of 16 mem- 
bers at Eagle Rock, six miles north- 
west of Los Angeles. The next Sab- 
bath we organized a Congregational 


A pleasing feature of the work is that 
5 at Edgemont, and 4 at Eagle Rock 
unite on profession of faith, and the 
organization of a church in their own 
community led them to decide for 
Christ. Others will soon unite with 
these churches. We expect very 
shortly to call ‘a council for recogni- 


church at Edgemont, of 14 members. } 


tion. The church at Edgemont is 
commencing to build a house of wor- 
ship. EK. Casa, 
Edgemont, September 24th. 


The council recently called to fur- 
ther consider and adjust the difficul- 
ties between the churches at Monte- 
sano, W. T., met at that place Sep- 
tember 8th. After hearing much evi- 
dence, the council reached the result 
that the charges made by the First 
church against Mt. Zion church, and 
also against one of its members, were 
not sustained. It appearing, also, to 
the council that the First church was 
without a pastor, and had no house 
of worship, and only three members 
resident in the place, they advised 
the First church to disband, and ad- 
vised, also, that all members of Mt. 
Zion church, who had been parties 
to these troubles, should voluntarily 
withdraw from that church. Since 
the dissolution of the council, the 
news comes that early on the morn- 
ing of the 17th inst. the house of 
worship of Mt. Zion church was 
burned to the ground. From indi- 
cations about the building, it is pre- 
sumed to have been the work of an 
incendiary. 

Rev. Philip Coombe of Ferndale 
preached very acceptably at the Ala- 
meda church Sunday morning. Mr. 
F. Y. Edwards spoke there on ‘‘The 
Jews” at night. ‘The cantata, ‘‘Ks- 
ther,” gotten up on behalf of this 
church, has yielded very satisfactory 
financial returns. 


Paul’s advice to Timothy, ‘‘Take 
heed to thyself,” and Christ’s impor- 
tant question, ‘‘Lovest thou me more 
than these?” were pastor Rankin’s 
topics at Vallejo. 


The third anniversary of the Crock- 
ett Sunday-school was observed last 
Lord’s day with interesting services. 
‘‘The Great and Precious Promises” 
was the topic of discourse in the 
evening. 

‘‘The Christian Philosophy of Liy- 
ing” was the subject on which Mr. 
Baker preached at New York Landing 
last Sunday. There were good ser- 
vices and increasing attendance. 


The work at Petaluma progresses 
nicely. The church edifice is being 
renovated, and improvements of va- 
rious kinds taking place. 


Excellent reports continue to come 
of the interesting spiritual work in 
progress in Fresno. Large acces- 
sions are expected, and a most cheer- 
ing outlook presents itself. 


Rev. Griffith Griffiths has been do- 
ing heroic work for Alturas and Mo- 
doc county. It is cheering to find 
his efforts are very highly appreciat- 
ed by those living in that section, 
and that Mr. Griffiths is deservedly 
held in high esteem. 


At the Swedish Evangelical Con- 
gregational church Rev. A. Lyden 
preached from Luke vii: 40—‘‘Jesus 
the true and only helper of all who 
come to him.” Evening sermon by 
Rev. A. E. Carlson, who seemed to 
speak as with the power of the Holy 
Ghost. The house was well filled by 
the people of this church and their 
loving countrymen, who found it 
very interesting to hear the good tid- 
ings of the gospel in their native 
tongue by one just from the far-off 
land of their early years. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Meruopist.—-The ministers are find- 
ing warm hearts to receive them for 
the work of the rtew Conference year. 
This has been the time of Con- 
ferences—the California Conference, 
the Southern California Conference, 
the Oregon Conference, etc. The 
reports generally have been satisfac- 
tory and encouraging. 


EriscopaL.—Bishop Kip ordained 
Ivan Morgan Merlin-jones to the 
diaconate at St. Stephen’s church in 
this city last Friday. There were 
ten clergymen present in the chan- 
cel. Mr. Merlin-jones has been a 


lay-reader at St. Paul’s church, Oak- 
land, for the last sixteen months. 
He studied for a term previous to 
that at the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary. He is a native of Wales, and 
was brought up in the Church of 
England. 


MEETING OF THE UPPER BAY CON- 
FERENCE. 


The Upper Bay Conference met in 
its third semi-annual convention on 
the evéning of the 13th inst. This 
time it had for its place of assembling 
the beautifulty located village of Mar- 
tinez, and a religious assembly could 
not wish to convene amongst more 
cheerful surroundings or to fall into 
the hands of a more hospitable peo- 
ple. The unique dhanal which has 
been but recently constructed called 
forth words of praise from the admir- 
ing delegates. Surely, the brethren 
and sisters of that locality have 
wrought well, and have built a most 
worthy temple in which to worship 
the Most High. At the first evening 
session the Conference was addressed 
by Revs. W. A. Tenney and Henry 
W. Jones on the topic, ‘‘Why Am I 
a Christian?” which was discussed in 
a manner much to the edification of 
all present. The services Tuesday 
morning were opened by devotional 
services, led by Rev. Henry W. Jones, 
after which the Conference organized 
by electing Rev. W. A. Tenney of- 
Rio Vista Moderator pro tem., and 
Deacon D. Edwards as Scribe and 
Treasurer for the ensuing year. 


At the call of the roll the following 
delegates and pastors reported pres- 
ent: Benicia, Rev. S. H. Willey, 
D.D., Mrs. Andrews and Mrs. King; 
Rio Vista, Rev. W. A. Tenney, Mrs. 
Gardiner, and Mrs. Allison; Crockett, 
D. Edwards and Miss Carrie Adams; 
Vacaville, Rev. Henry W. Jones and 
Mrs. Jones; Clayton, Revs. J. H. 
Strong, J. H. Merrill and Mrs. 
Nichol; Byron, Rev. W. H. Tubb; 
New York Landing, Mrs. Wight; 
Antioch, Rev. W. W. Smith; Mar- 
tinez, Rev. C. S. Vaile, Deacon H. 
Gilbert, and Mrs. Mary Hale. The 
first topie taken up on the morning 
of the 14th inst. was ‘‘The Founda- 
tion of the Christian Religion,” on 
which an instructive paper was read 
by Mr. D. Edwards, which was fol- 
lowed by remarks by Revs. C. S. 
Vaile and W. H. Tubb. Rev. J. H. 
Merrill of Clayton gave an able ad- 
dress on the topic ‘‘The Vital Element 
of Religion,’ which element was 
spoken of as faith; and, as blood is 
to the natural body, so faith is to 
the spiritual. The topic was discus- 
sed at considerable length by Revs. 
Henry W. Jones, W. H. Tubb and 
J. H. Strong. Sister Nichol of 
Clayton, who has just reached the 
boundary of four-score years, also 
gave a valuable word of testimony on 
faith, saying it had supported her 
thus far in life, and she expected to 
die with the same hope. This closed 
the forenoon session, after which a 
superb luncheon was partaken of in 
the parlors of the church. 

The afternoon exercises were open- 
ed by devotional services led by Rev. 
W.H. Tubb, after which was given 
an oral account of the Sabbath- 
schools by the different delegates, 
by which was elicited the facts that 
the number of scholars enrolled in 
the boundary of the Conference were 
600; the number of teachers 50; aver- 
age attendance of scholars was 450, 
of which about 150 were regular in 
their attendance in church. There 
are but few churches but what would 
be astonished at the disproportion of 
male to female teachers, and also the 
disproportion in the attendance of 
the two sexes at both church and 
Sunday-school, and the great variety 
of lesson-helps and hymn-books used. 
It was urged that more attention be 
given to securing reports, that accur- 
ate results may be arrived at. The 
next topic ‘‘What Shall We do for 
the Children?” was taken up by Rev. 
W. A. Tenney, who read an interest- 
ing paper on the subject; he affirming 
that, as many of the parents in the 
land were not Christian, the 
Sunday-school was the only mode of 
imparting religious instruction to the 
rising generation. Healso urged 
that the children should be encour- 
aged to attend the regular church 
service, and that this should be look- 
ed upon as much of a requisite as 
their attendance at the Sabbath- 
school; after which was held the 
Children’s Meeting, where several in- 
teresting addresses were made by 
Dr. Willey, Revs. W. A. Tenney, 
C. S. Vaile and Mrs. Wight, who 
referred very feelingly to the fact 
that the song that they had just 
sung had not been sung by her since 
leaving her Eastern home many years 
previously. 

At the evening session the question 
box furnished an. important feature, 
and many questions of a general 
character were answered by the dif- 
ferent delegates, after which the au- 
dience listened to an able discourse 
by Rev. Henry W. Jones on the topic 
‘‘The Debt a Community Owes toa 
Church,” which concluded the exer- 
cises of the evening. 

The next morning’s session opened 
with a prayer and testimony meeting, 
led by Rev. J. H. Merrill. The morn- 
ing session was taken up by verbal 
reports of the churches by the differ- 
ent delegates, all of which were of 
an encouraging nature. The Vaca- 
ville charge reported having recentl 
purchased a very handsome chapel, 
and the Byron delegates reported a 
handsome structure approaching 
completion. Reference was made to 
several influences that are working 
an injury to the churches, the two 
most dwelt upon being intemperance 
and the practice of playing base-ball 
on the Sabbath, both of which were 
antagonistic to the churches, and the 
well-being of society. Rio Vista re- 
ported that the temperance princi- 
ples were gaining strength in that 
section. At the noon intermission 


the delegates were again treated to 
an excellent collation in the parlors 
of the church, provided by the good 
ladies of the Society. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by devotional services led by Brother 
Tubb, after which Rev. J. H. Strong 
read a very interesting paper on the 
‘‘Family as Divinely Constituted,” 
referring to the purpose of the fam- 
ily being for ‘‘purity and _holi- 
ness.” No home so lowly but what it 
could be made vocal with the praise 
of God. We should all have the 
Bible in our homes to purify and per- 
fect the character of our children. 
Nothing is more uncertain than as to 
what character our children may de- 
velop. May we so strive that as they 
increase in statue they may ‘‘grow in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord!” The topic under the head of 
‘‘Family Worship” was discussed at 
considerable length by the different 
delegates, Rev. W. W. Smith re- 
ferring to an instance where several 
under his observation had been con- 
verted through the medium of family 
worship. Mrs. Allison of Rio Vista 
referred in appropriate words to how 
the Scotch Presbyterians of New 
Brunswick observed with great strict- 
ness the observance of both family 
worship and the Sabbath, and of the 

ood results which followed. Rev. C. 

. Vaile read, as a closing theme for 
the Conference, an able paper on 
‘‘Catechetical Instruetion,” dwelling 
with considerable emphasis on the 
fact that there was much neglect no- 
ticeable in this department of reli- 


gious instruction, which was working 
incalculable injury to the ris- 
ing generation, which statement 


was agreed in by many present. The 
meetings were agreeably interspersed 
a the singing of hymns, Misses 

irkham, Weed and Hale presiding 
at the organ. Rev. Dr. Willey, C. 
S. Vaile and Mr. David Edwards 
were elected as a committeeto draw 
up a programme for the next meet- 
ing. The Conference adjourned to 
meet at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee, all being pleased with their 
visit to Martinez, and also feeling the 
great benefit derived from this ‘‘as- 
sembling ourselves” together. 

Daviw Epwarps, Secretary. 


Y. M. €. A. NOON MEETING. 


Subject, ‘‘Do You Blame God For 
Your Own Sins?” The devil tempts 
us, to draw us away from God. The 
fault is not ours, if we are tempted; 
the fault is ours, if we yield to temp- 
tation. With the temptation God 
promises a way of escape; and, if we 
confess our sins, heis faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
When we are tempted, and do 
not fully lay hold on Christ, 
but parley with temptation, or en- 
tertain it, or listen to it, or fail 
to repel it, we at once, and final- 
ly, fall. Then we are apt to lay the 
blame on some one else, when we 
have only to blame ourselves. The 
devil has no power over us, if we re- 
sist him. 

One said: ‘‘This word ‘tempta- 
tion’ means ‘put on trial.’ Abraham 
was put on trial, and tried. God 
does not make any one do wrong, but 
he does put his people on trial, or 
tries them. When we break God’s 
law, and get into trouble, then we 
blame God for it. Every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away by 
his own lusts, and enticed. When 
the devil finds nothing in us that re- 
sponds or receives the temptation, 
he is powerless. A man who for fifty 
years has been a drunkard says now, 
by God’s grace, he has no appetite 
for drink. If the devil come with all 
his temptations, he can do nothing, 
unless we submit.” 

Another said: ‘‘God tries; he does 
not entice. God will not suffer you 
to be tried above that ye are able. 
Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, or that is tried.” 

Another said: ‘‘I offer a twenty- 
dollar piece to a man; h® examines 
it; he tries it to see if it is genuine. 
The coin is not injured. Job was 
tried, and so were Abraham and 
Daniel. Many endeavor to excuse 
sin by saying they are so framed they 
cannot resist temptation. .God nei- 
ther tempts nor is tempted.” 

Another: ‘‘Moody said, ‘We can- 
not prevent the birds flying over our 
heads, but we can prevent their build- 
ing nests in our hair.’ Itis well for 
us ever to remember that we are in 
the presence of God, who knows how 
we are tried, and is able to protect 
us. The temptation is no sin, but 
listening to temptation is sin. We 
follow a Saviour who has been tempt- 
ed in all ways, as we are, yet without 
sin.” 


they were talking of our daily expe- 
rience. If people would come more 
promptly, the whole movement of 
our meetings would be improved. 
The meetings are always helpful, but 
they would be better if everybody 
should be prompt in coming, and 
prompt in saying just what they feel, 
and have lived, and are living to-day. 

On Monday, the subject was, ‘“The 
Lord Forgives.” Forgiveness im- 
plies a wrong done, or transgression. 
‘Sin is any want of conformity to, 
or transgression of, the law of God.” 
When we come before God, we are 
all on one common level. When 
men compare themselves with others, 
they look up to some, and down 
upon others. The Duke of Welling- 
ton once knelt beside a poor woman 
at the altar to receive the communion. 
The woman was startled, and began 
to move away, when the Duke said, 
‘Stay; we are all alike here.” It 


needs no argument to convince one 


Many spoke freely, and” all felt} 


|} Opposite Powell, - 


that he is a sinner before God. Near- 
ly every one feels that ‘‘all have 
sinned.” If all have sinned, then 
the great question for us is, How 
can we escape the consequences of 
breaking God’s law? This world 
nevér saw so happy a day as when 
the angels sang, ‘“‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men”—salvation for all 
on the condition of sorrow for sin 
and turning from it. ‘‘Repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘‘Brethren, I 
know not how it is with you, but the 
happiest hour of my life was when I 
felt and knew that my sins were for- 
given. That was many years ago; 
but I have not ceased rejoicing in 
forgiveness yet. The highest condi- 
tion I expect to reach in this world, 
or the next, is that of a forgiven sin- 
ner.” 

The Scripture read was about the 
woman who washed the feet of Jesus, 
and anointed them. 

One said of the expression, ‘‘she 
loved much”: ‘‘It is well to bear in 
mind that she loved much, because 
her sins were forgiven. The love 
followed the forgiveness of sins. She 
loved, for she then had a new heart. 
She loved much, for her sins were 
many.” 

Excellent remarks were made by 
several, but, somehow, there was a 
failure to come up to the full expres- 
sion of joy and gratitude that should 
come into the hearts of believers 
when they talk with each other of the 
forgiveness of God. 


MARRIED. 


LitrLe—SmitH.—In Oakland, September 21, 
1886, by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Walter 
Colton Little of Monterey to Anna Eliza- 
beth Smith of Oakland, formerly of Sacra- 
mento. 

Coox— Domett.—September 23d, by Rev. 
Dr. Spinning, Frederick Keep Cook to 
Miss Florence Whittier Domett, both of 
San Francisco. 


Rey. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Presi- 
dent of the Deaf Mute College at 
Washington, has been invited to vis- 
it London to givethe English author- 
ities information in regard to the 
education of the deaf and dumb in 
this country, which he is so well 
qualified to impart. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


® This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot BW 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Soup 1x cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Druggist and Pharmacist, 


859 MARKET ST.., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Oistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


W. H. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Jas. CARROLL 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 


iCLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
TRUNES, 


873 MARKET STREET. ~ 
San Francisco 


HATS, OAPS, 
VALISES, ETC. 


MEYERS @& CO. 
STOVES} 

RANGES. 
LAMPS 


Markt Strwet, Opp. Baldwin Hota, 


Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Plow of 
the times, made to suit the demands of the 


times. 
THE HOOSIER CRAIN 
DRILL. 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 

ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
ast twenty years as the most powerful and 
urable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


il 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE 
PLATFORM SOALES are the mst popular 
— in the market. scales of all deserip- 

ons. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


| John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 


South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic read-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanring- 
mille, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADB, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


li Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALSO...... 
A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


...-FOR.... | 
CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 
WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 


strated Sabbath-Sehool Pape 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


13 Sansome Street, 
BAN FRANCISOO - - . . 
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Children’s Corner. 


OUR LITTLE ONES. 


There's a clatter on the stair, 
There’s a chatter iu the air, 
Where our little ones are romping right mer- 
rily; 
There’s a shout sent along, 
And some snatches of a song, 
From baby voices caroling cheerily. 


There’s a litter in the hall, 
There are stains on the wall; 
The window-panes have marks of little fin- 
gers; 
There’s an antiquated dolly 
Looking sad and melancholy, 
Whose loveliness though lost still lingers. 


Mother Goose, with paper wings, 
Dog-eared and dirty, sings 

Of the marvelous in miscellany rhyming; 
While the nurse reads, ’tween nods, 
Of goddesses and gods, 

With baby prattle lispingly chiming. 


There are bumps, there are tumbles, 
There are rolls, there are rumbles; - 
There are little folks’s joys and sorrows; 

There are trials sore to-day, 
Which quickly pass away 
In assurance of hopeful to-morrows. 


Then from the hopeful morrow 
Let us generously borrow 
All that we may that is beaming, 
merry 
For our little ones to-duy, 
So happy in their play. 


bright and 


_Ah, full soon will be way-worn and weary. 


—Good Housekeeping. 


—_— 


LITTLE ALICE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


so tired!” 

They were the first words approach- 
ing complaint that had passed Percy 
Layton’s lips since he had entered 
the army three months before. He 
was a pale, fair-haired youth, not yet 
17. As he spoke, his friend, Herbert 
Joyce, some months younger, but 
rather tallerand stronger, turned and 
looked at him. | 

‘“‘T don’t wonder,” he said; ‘‘this 
march is terribly long and tiresome. 
Here, give me your knapsack, that 
will relieve you a little.” 

Percy demurred, but Herbert in- 
sisted, and soon the tired boy, grow- 
ing more faint and exhausted, yield- 
ed, and Herbert had the two knap- 
sacks instead of one. 

They reached their destination a 
little after nightfall, and Percy was 
ordered to do picket duty. One can- 
not help thinking that a boy of 16, 
worn out with wearisome marching, 
ought not to have been detailed for 
such duty, but the rules of war are 
cruel and hard. So utterly different 
these two boys found it from what 
they had pictured, as they left their 
native town amid the waving of flags 
and the sound of music and the ap- 


-plause of the multitude. 


Percy was really unable to do duty 
on picket, so Herbert took his place. 
He had borne the march tolerably 
well, notwithstanding the added bur- 
den of his friend’s knapsack, but as 
he walked up and down the lonely 
beat, he found himself growing utter- 
ly weary andsleepy. At length, over- 
taxed nature could endure no more, 
and leaning against a short, stubby 
tree, he fellasleep. The penalty for 
sleeping at his post was death. 


The sentence was passed. In five 
days Herbert Joyce, the courageous 
lad, the true friend, must die. 

With tears streaming down his 
face, Percy Layton begged that he, 
who would have been on duty that 
night but for Herbert’s generosity, 
might die in his stead. But this 
could not be, Herbert wrote home 


to his father, 


“Don’t blame me; don’t grieve for 
me,” he ended the letter; “‘I could 
not help it. I hope I should not have 
done any other way if I had known.” 

The letter was read at the supper- 
table, and Herbert’s little ten-year- 
old sister, Alice, listened attentively. 
The child went to bed at the usual 
time, but not to sleep. All night long 


she lay trying to devise some plan. 


by which her brother might be saved. 
She had heard incidents of the won- 
derful kindness of President Lin- 
coln. 

‘I believe he would,” she said 
aloud to herself, as, in the early gray 
of the morning, she rose and dressed. 
She went softly down the stairs and 
out the front door with her brother’s 
letter in her hand. | 

An angel must have guided her, for 
just as she reached the depot, an ex- 
press train bound for Washington 
rushed into the station. 

Once in the car she sat down be- 
side a pleasant-looking, gray-haired 
gentleman. 

‘‘And, pray, what brings my little 
maid out so early?” he said. 

She handed him her brother’s let- 
ter, while for the first time the tears 
came into hereyes and rolled down 
her cheeks. 

I am writing this on the cars, and 
have come to my last sheet of paper, 
so I cannot tell you what the old gen- 
tleman said, nor how she found the 
President. I will just add that she 
was taken into the presence of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and allowed to relate 
her story, and that the great and good 
man, who never turned a deaf ear to 
a tale of woe, immediately dispatched 
a telegram which released the brave 
prisoner. It would be hard to deter- 
mine which was the happiest—Her- 
bert, or Percy, or little Alice.—A. C. 


A HOUSE ON. LEGS. 


A number of years ago a party of 
Englishnaturalists, with several na- 
tive attendants, netrated a pre- 
viously unexplored portion of India 


for the purpose of establishing sta- 


tions, and eventually opening up a 


called to it. 


tages. Upon reaching a _ suitable 
spot, the workmen commenced their 
task of erecting a substantial build- 
ing. It was necessary to have a large 
cellar and a deep excavation was 
made. 

The earth was dry and sandy, and 
was worked with ease. The absence 
of large stones was noticed; indeed, 
there was found no hard substance 
that would interest a geologist. But 
late in the afternoon of the first day’s 
work, one of the natives struck his 
pick against a resisting substance. 
Another blow, and the implement 
broke through into a hollow space. 
The earth being scraped away; a large 
smooth object was exposed, of so 
strange an appearance that the atten- 
tion of the commanding officer was 
He at once pronounced 


it a bone. 

The fact that they had come upon 
the grave of some strange animal 
created great excitement, and all 
hands went to work clearing away 
the sand. As they progressed, their 
wonder and amazement increased al- 
so; their discovery began to assume 
the shape of a dome, and appeared 
to be rounded off. Finally, when 
four feet or more of sand, had been 
cleared away, they saw a hut-shaped 
object, that seemed, through the hole 
made by the pick, to be partly hollow. 
The natives one and all thereupon 
declared it a hut, or house, built by 
some of their ancestors, that had in 
course of time been covered by the 
earth. Others thought it one of the 
dwelling-places of a strange people 
who lived under the earth; but to the 
English naturalists there was a more 
simple explanation, for the curious 
house was the shell of a gigantic tur- 
tle belonging to an age long past. 
The work progressed rapidly; and 
though when exposed to the sun some 
parts broke in pieces, the entire shell 
was successfully uncovered and a 
complete restoration of it was made. 


The shell was that of a land-tor- 
toise. Hundreds of thousands of 
years ago it had lived and died; 
and the dust, sand and vegeta- 
tion had covered it up and preserved 
it as a monument of the animal won- 
ders of that ancient time. 


So enormous was the shell that 
when the sand and dirt were remov- 
ed, several of the men crawled into it; 
in fact, it might have been used as a 
house, and on a subsequent occasion 
was so used by a party which took 
refuge in it during a sudden shower. 
—-St. Nicholas for November. 


MIND YOUR BUSINESS. 


BY WOLSTAN DIXEY. 


Nine-tenths of all that goes wrong 
in this world is because some one 
doesn’t mind his business. Wherea 
terrible accident occurs, the first cry 
is that the means of prevention were 
not sufficient. Everybody declares 
we must have a new patent fire-es- 
cape, an automatic engine switch, or 
a high-proof, non-combustible sort 
of lamp-oil. But a little investiga- 
tion will usually show that all the 
contrivances were on hand and in 
good order; the real trouble was that 
somebody didn’t mind his own busi- 
ness; he didn’t obey orders; he thought 
he knew a better way than the way he 
was told; he said, ‘‘Just this once 
I'll take the risk,” and in doing so he 
made other people take the risk, 
teo; and the risk was too great. At 
Toronto, Canada, not long ago, a 
conductor, against orders, ran his 
train on a certain siding, which re- 
sulted in the death of thirty or forty 
people. The engineer of a mill at 
Rochester, N. Y., thought the engine 
would stand a higher pressure than 
the safety-valve indicated, so he tied 
a few bricks to the valve to hold it 
down; result—four workmen killed, a 
a number wounded, and mill blown 
to pieces. The City of Columbus, an 
iron vessel, fitted out with all the 
means of preservation and escape in 
use on shipboard, was wrecked on 
the best known portion of the Atlan- 
tic coast, on a moonlight night, at 
the cost of one hundred lives, be- 
cause the officer in command took it 
into his head to save afew ship-lengths 
in distance by hugging the shore in 
direct disobedience to the captain’s 
parting orders. The best ventilated 
mine in Colorado was turned into a 
death trap for half a hundred miners 
because one of their number entered 
with a lighted lamp the gallery he 
had been warned against. Nobody 
survives to explain the explosion of 
the. dynamite cartridge factory in 
Pennsylvania, but as that type of dis- 
aster is almost always due to heedless- 
ness, it is probable that this instance 
is not an exception to the rule. 


What is most wanted in this world 
is people that will mind their busi- 
ness; all the devices, inventions, con- 
trivances you can shake a stick at, 
won’t insure safety; the real need is 
automatic obedience, patent- honesty, 
non-combustible brains, high-proof 
character. Men that can furnish 
these are in demand. Be sure, what- 
ever your disadvantages, however 
humble your present position, your 
services will not long go a-begging if 

ou have that one faculty of mind- 
ing your business.—Treasure-Trove. 


— 


In Spain the king is a baby four or 
five weeks of age. In Bavaria the 
late king was a lunatic, and the pres- 
ent king is an idiot. In Germany; 
the Emperor is a post-octogenarian. 
In Sweden the king continues in 
antagonism to the people’s represent- 
atives. Italy is blessed with a thor- 


‘oughly popular king. 


country very rich in natural advan- 


ESKIMO BABY-LIFE. 


When a -baby Eskimo’s mother 
makes the hood for her rein-deer suit, 
she stretches it into a long sack or 
bag, that hangs down behind and is 
supported by her shoulders, and this 
bag of reindeer’s skin is his cradle 
and home, where he lives until he 
knows how to walk, when he gets his 
his own first suit of clothing, This, 
however, is while the baby Eskimo is 
out-of-doors or his mother is making 
a social visit. When at his own home, 
in order not to trouble his mother 
while she is sewing or cooking or do- 
ing such other work, the little baby is 
allowed to roll around almost without 
clothing, among the reindeer skins 
that make the bed, where it amuses 
itself with anything it can lay its 
hands on, from a hatchet to a snow- 
stick. You doubtless think little 
Boreas should have a nice time roll- 
ing around to his heart’s content on 
the soft, warm reindeer skins; but 
when I tell you more about his little 
home, you may not then think so, for 
his winter home is built of snow. 

‘‘But wont the snow melt and the 
house tumble in?” you will ask. Of 
course it will, if you get it warmer 
than just the coldness at which water 
freezes; but during the greater part 
of the year it is so cold that snow 
will not melt, even when the Eskimo 
burn fires in their stone lamps inside 
these snow houses; so by closely reg- 
ulating the amount of the fire, they 
can just keep the snow from, melting. 
In short, it must always be cold 
enough in their home to freeze. 

So you can see that the little Eski- 
mo can not have such a very nice 
time, and you can’t see how in the 
world he can be almost naked nearly 
allday long whenitissocold. But 
such is the fact. 

' Yet, in spite of all this, the little 
fellow really enjoys himself. He gets 
used to the cold, and has great fun 
frolicking around on the reindeer 
skins and playing with his toys; and 
when I have told you some other sto- 
ries about the cold these little folks 
can endure, you can understand how 
they can enjoy themselves in the snow 
huts, or igloos, as they call them, 
when it is only a little colder than 
freezing. At times, the fire will get 
too warm in the snow house and then 
the ceiling will commence melting, 
for you all, perhaps, have learned at 
school that when a room becomes 
warmed it is warmer at the ceiling and 
cooler near the floor. So with the 
hut of snow, it commences melting 
at the top because it is warmer there, 


| and when two or three drops of cold 


water have fallen on the baby’s bare 
shoulders, his father or mother finds 
that it is getting too warm, and cuts 
down the fire. 

When the water commences drop- 
ping, the mother will take a snow- 
ball from the floor, where it is colder 
than freezing, and stick it against the 
point where the water is dripping. 
There it freezes fast and soaks up the 
water just like a sponge until it be- 
comes full, and then she removes it 
and puts on another, as soon as it 
commences to drip again. Sometimes 
she will forget to remove it, and 
when it gets soaked and heavy with 
water and warm enough to lose its 
freezing hold, down it comes, perhaps 
right on the baby’s bare back, where 
it flattens out like a slushy pancake, 
or into his face, as it once served me. 
—St. Nicholas. 


CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Sunday-School Times has this 
to say on this subject: How strong 
the temptation is to evade the plain 
question of duty in the giving of 
money to the Lord’s cause! How 
prone even Christian people are to 
strive to mingle the possibilities of 
pleasure-seeking with that of duty- 
doing, where dollars and cents are in- 
volved, in such a way that it cannot 
be fairly known which motive of act- 
ion is the prevailing one. They have 
been having fresh discussions over 
this matter in the field of a South 
Carolina correspondent, who writes: 

‘‘We need money to repair our 
church, to buy furniture, Sunday- 
school library books, etc. Some say 
we can have an entertainment, tab- 
leaux, charades, etc., and raise the 
money. Others say this would not 
be just right, but that we can have a 
feast, or a supper, or an excursion, 
and in that way raise the money, and 
give people full value for their mon- 
ey; while there are still others who 
say that if we can properly raise money 
in that way to buy anorgan, or Sun- 
day-school books, we can just as 
properly raise the money to pay our 
preacher, and the claims of foreign 
‘missions, in the same way; but that 


we ought to go into our pockets for® 


the money for all such purposes, just 
as we do to pay our taxes and grocery 
bills, and not trust to any special 
transactioh to raise money for the 
Lord’s work.” Please turn on the 
light. 
Undoubtedly you could raise some 
money for religious purposes, by 
charades, or tableaux, or a feast, a 
supper, Or ah excursion; and you 
surely would have prominent prec- 
edents in this line to quote against 
anybody who objected to its morality 
or its wisdom. But, after all, there 
does seem to be sound sense in the 


| suggestion of those people who say 


thatif you rely on these means to 
repair your church, or to furnish it, 
or to obtain needed books for your 
Sunday-school library, it would seem 


to be equally well to try the same. 


method in order to pay your. preach- 


“er, or to sustain the cause. of foreign 


missions. . Just think of this method 


of aiding this last-named cause, if, 


you really want light on the subject. 
Let the preacher plead the cause of 
missions, pressing its claims on all 
believers; then let him announce from 
the pulpit: ‘‘The deacons (or the 
stewards) will now serve ice-cream to 
those whose hearts are moved in this 
congregation in behalf of the perish- 
ing souls in the heathendom. The 
ice-cream is of three flavors, of good 
quality, and two spoons with each 
glass. Brethern and sisters, invest 
for the blessed cause of missions! 
Take at least one. glass apiece; two, 
if your souls are deeply stirred.” It 
is quite possible that that method 
might induce some persons to show 
an interest in missions who have 
hitherto seeemed unconcerned for 
the world’s evangelization; but that 
that fact alone would justify such a 
method of money-raising we do not 
believe, 


HAD AN EYE ON HIM. 


‘‘That young Brown has become a 
Christian, has he?” So said one bus- 
iness man to another. 

‘Yes, I heard so.” 

‘Well, I'll have my eye on him to 
see if he holds out. I want a trusty 
young man in my store. They are 
hard to find. If thisis the real thing 
with him, he will be just the man I 
want. I’ve kept my eye on him ever 
since I heard of it. I’m watching 
him closely.” 

So, young Brown went in and out 
the store, and up and down the street. 
He mixed with his old associates, and 
all the time Mr. Todd had an eye on 
him. He watched how the young 
man bore the sneer of being ‘‘one of 
the saints”; if he stood up manfully 
for his new Master, and was not 
afraid to show his colors. Although 
Mr. Todd took rides; went to church, 
or did what. he pleased on Sunday, 
he was very glad to see that Brown 
rested on the Sabbath day and hal- 
lowed it. Though the Wednesday 
evening bell never drew the mer- 
chant to the prayer-meeting, he 
watched to see if Brown passed by. 
Sometimes he said: ‘‘Where are you 
going, Brown?” and always received 
the prompt answer: “‘To prayer- 
meeting.” Brown’s father and his 
teacher were both questioned as to 
how the lad was getting on. 

For a year or more Todd’s eyes 
were on Brown. Then he said to 
himself: ‘‘He’ll do. He is a real 
Christian. 1 can trust him. I can 
afford to pay him. He shall have a 
good place in my store.” 

Thus, young Christians, others 
watch to see if you are true; if you'll 
do for places of trust. The world 
has its cold, calculating eye on you, 
to see if your religion is real, or if 
you are just ready to turn back. The 
work is pleasant and the pay good. 
These places may be for you when, 
through His strength, you have 
proved yourself true. 

Fix your eye on Him, and he will 
keep you in the way.—Congregation- 
alist. 


BEING A BOY. 


One of the best things in the world 
to be isa boy; it requires no experi- 
ence, though it needs some practice 
to bea good one. The disadvantage 
of he position is that it does not last 
long enough. Itis soon over. Just 
as you get used to being a boy you 
have to be something else, with a 
good deal more work to do, and not 
half so much fun. And yet every 
boy is anxious to be a man, and is 
very uneasy with the restrictions that 
are put upon him as a boy. 

There are so many bright spots in 
the life of a farm boy that I some- 
times think I should like to live the 
life over again. I should almost be 
willing to be a girl, if it were not for 
the chores. There is a great comfort 
toa boy in the amount of work he 
can get rid of doing. Itis sometimes 
astonishing how slow he can go on 
anerrand. Perhaps helcouldn’t -ex- 
plain himself why, when he is sent to 
the neighbor's after yeast, he stops to 
stone the frogs. He is not exactly 
cruel, but he wants to see if he can 
hit ’°em. Itis a curious fact about 
boys that two will be a great deal 
slower in doing anything than one. 
Boys have a great power of helping 
each other do nothing. ; 

But, say what you will about the 
general uselessness of boys, a farm 
without a boy would very soon come 
to grief. He is always in demand. 
In the first place, he is to do all the 
errands, go to the store, the postoffice, 
and to carry all sorts of messages. 
He would like to have as many legs 
as a wheel has spokes, and rotate 
about in the same way. This he 
sometimes tries to do, and people 
who have seen him ‘‘turning cart- 
wheels” along the side of the road 
have supposed he was amusing him- 
self and idling his time. He was 
only trying to invent a new niode of 
locomotion, so that he could econo- 
mize his legs; and do his errands with 
greater dispatch. Leap-frog is one 
of his methods for getting over the 
ground quickly. He has a natural 
genius for combining py with 
business.—Charles Dudley Warner. 


As indicating the changes that are 
taking place in India, even where the 
ple do not become Christians, an 
incident that come from Madura may 
be mentioned. A catechist was. 
preaching in the public street ofa 
village, when the Brahmins brought 
out their rugs and ca for the 
catechist, and a chair for the pastor, 
and raised a small sum of money as a 
contribution. In former days these 
Brahmins would not have deigned 
even to walk the streets while people 
of the catechist caste were present. 


G. M. 


125 Tark Street, 


Sleeplessness 
Restbessness. 
Children as well as adults sometimes eat 


to much supper or eat something that does 
not digest well, producing 


Colic, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Restlessness or Sleeplessness, 


A good dose of Simmons Liver Regulator 
will give promt relief. 

“My wife having suffered for a 
long time with Restlessness and 
Sleeplessness at nights, and having 
tried everything recommended to 
me without benefiting her, was 
finally advised to try Simmon® 
Liver Regulator, and it has acted 
like a charm. After taking one 
bottle she improved so much that 
I sent and bought one-half dozen. 
My wife is now in the enjoyment 
of excelleat health. We keep the 

Regulator in the house as family 
‘medicine, and recommend it to 
the world as the best family medi- 
cine in the world.” 

J. C. Herninea, Twiggs Co., Ga. 


DIED. 


How often do we see under this heading the 
name of some one near and dear to us. any @ 
whose names are thu< printed would to day be 
alive and well if they had put prejudice and 
poisonons drugs aside and accepted the honest 
offer we have been making them for years past. 
During the last nine years we have cured tens of 
thousancs of patients suffering from chronic 
aiiments after all other treatments had failed. 


a by means of our wonderful Electric Medicated & 
Appliances. We have so much faith in our goods 
that we send them op trial, anf do not req@ire 
payment unless they make acwre. Can you ask 
anything fairerthan this? Different appiances 
to cure Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Nervousness, § 
Debility, Asthma, Diseases of the Liver. Kidneys § 


and Lungs, &c.  Jilustrated book giving 
full particulars and testimonials from every 
State in the U. S., and biank for statement of § 
your case sent free, Address Electric Pad M’fg, 
Co., 44 Flatbuxh Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Write § 
to day, remember we take the risk of the Appll- 
ance failing, the only risk you take is the risk 
of being cured, 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES. 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S, 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


In bbis, 25c pr gal. 
In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@ 1.75 
CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Good Japan, 25@50c pr b 
Eng. B’kfast,25@50c 

Formosa Oolong 


FLOUR 
PRICES. 


Ex. Family, bb], $4 to 4.50 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c @ lb 
Cornmeal, 2to2%c 
Cr’d Wheat, 24%to3c 
Gr’m Flour, 24% to3c 30@50c 


Pearl Barley,4twe5c 


FAMILY 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 

RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cube Sugar,bbls,6%c # h|22® box good Raisins, 
Crushed“* ‘“6%c |. 75e 
Granulated ‘“6igc |20-1b bar ox L’ndry Soap 
Extra C 35¢ 
Golden C “Bc « White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at ounce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to ocdes goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
ay see to judge for themselves before sending us 

he final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH. 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


AMERICAN 


ELISHEC 

The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
to science, meehanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should without. 
The popularity of the NTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.2 a 
iscount toCluabs. Sold by all 

UNN 4.CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


ATENTS. shies: 


practice ore 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
a applications for patents in the 
Btates and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Cepy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United Sta C a,. England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully giver without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents ebtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. e advantage of such notice is 
well urderstood by all persons who wish to dis- 


pose st their tents. co 
, 361 Broadway, New 


PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
or Homaorarsy,) 
San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 Pp. mu. 
at 9 a. Mm. and 7 P. m. 


| 


Usually at home | 


QUICK TIME AND’ CHEAP 


Eastern and European cities via the Greg 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


| Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 


prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 


connecting at 
NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 
WITH...... 


The Several Lines of Steamers to 4]] 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mruts, Land 
Agentof OC. P. R. R., JEsome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. BR. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt, 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopIEs 
| FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


“Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery |! 


Krxps or Work EXEcUTED 
In THe Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowezst 


0S" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


| 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealersin 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 
413. Montgomery Stree 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


GONE. 


Gone, and the world to go on as before! 

Gone, with a smile from the homestead door, 

Dear faithful heart, to come back nevermore. 
O, sad nevermore! 


Home is not home. Mother’s not there; 

Dark is her room, empty her chair; 

Angels have taken her out from our care— 
Lifted her over life’s stair. 


Thorny ofttimes was the way that she trod, 
Yet still, withthe sandals of faith brightly 
shod, 
Climbed she the steps to the portals of God, 
Holding the hand of her God. 


Will she forget the one she caressed, 

Wept over, laughed over, hushed on her breast 

With her glad lullabies into sweet rest? 
Babyhood’s innocent rest. 


No! the true heart still faithful will be, 
Fondly guard those that played at her knee; 
Fly like a bird from over death’s sea, 

With her darlings to be. 


Sleep, mother, sleep with your hands on 
your breast— 
Poor, weary hands, they needed their rest; 
ae og we loved you, but God loved you 
est. 
Dear heart! he’s given you rest. 
—Selected. 


IN CHURCH. 


> 


‘‘What worship ye?” the preacher said; 
The rest I did not hear, 

But round the room [I looked instead, 

At this and that so reverend head, 
All saint-like and austere. 

‘*‘ What do you worship now?” I thought; 

And Fancy straight the question caught, 

And strange sights did appear. 


All veils were dropped, and clear to view 
All hearts were open thrown; 
A shame it were to whisper you 
What then I saw. If all were true, 
were better all unknown. 
Such hearts none ever saw before; 
But all at once I looked no more— 
Alas! I saw my own. 
—Sunday-school Times. 


THE TESTIMONY OF GENIUS. 


Charles Dickens has told us that 
Bill Sykes, maddened by Fagin’s 
false report of his mistress’ infidelity 
to him, had murdered Nancy; had 
stricken her down, despite her as- 
sertion of fidelity to him, despite 
her plea for pity; had battered out 
her life,even as her uplifted hands 
and voice cried to heaven for mercy. 
And there she lay, as the day broke, on 
the floor, with ‘‘her eyes glaring up- 
ward, asif watching the reflection of 
the pool of gore that quivered and 
danced inthe sunlight on the ceil- 
ing.” Yes, ‘“‘there was the body— 
mere flesh and blood, no more—but 
such flesh and so much blood!” What 
then? Burning the bludgeon, coated 
with his victim’s hair and blood, Sykes 
fled the fearful sight. All day he 
wandered aimlessly about, over miles 
and miles of ground. ‘‘All the peo- 
ple that he met—the very children at 
the doors—seemed to view him with 
suspicion.” “As night drew on and 
‘‘he left the town behind him, and 
plunged into the solitude and dark- 
ness of the road, he felt a dread awe 
creeping upon him which shook him 
tothe core. Every object before him, 
substance or shadow, still or moving, 
took the semblance of some fearful 
thing; but these fears were nothing 
compared to the sense that haunted 
him of that morning’s ghastly figure 
following at his heels. He could 
trace its shadow in the gloom, supply 
the smallest item of the outline, and 
note how stiff and solemn it seemed 
to stalk along. He could hear its 
garments rustling in the leaves, and 
every breath of wind came laden with 
that last low cry. If he stopped, it 
did the same. If he ran, it followed 
—not running too; that would have 
been a relief; but like a corpse en- 
dowed with the machinery of life, 
and borne on one slow, melancholy 
wind that never rose or fell. At 
times he turned with desperate de- 
termination, resolved to beat this 

hantom off, though it should look 

im dead, but the hair rose on his 
head, and his blood stood still; for 
it had turned with him and was be- 
hind him then. He leaned his back 
against a bank, and felt that it stood 
above him, visibly out against the 
cold night-sky. He threw himself 
upon the road, on his back. At his 
head it stood, silent, erect, and still— 
a living gravestone, with its epitaph 
in blood.” ‘Such is the record of the 
murder andits results. Mr. Dickens 
adds, ‘‘Let no man talk of murderers 
escaping justice, and hint that Prov- 
idence must sleep.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, in the ‘‘Mar- 
ble Fawn,” relates how Donatello, on 
the crest of the Tarpeian rock, in a 
paroxysm of jealous rage, seized his 
rival, throttledand dashed him down 
the abyss, at whose bottom he lay a 
mangled corpse. What then? We 
are told how the murderer shook ‘‘as 
with a Roman fever.” ‘‘Yes,” says 
Donatello, ‘‘my heart shivers, Noth- 
ing! nothing wilfever comfort me!” 
**T have a great weight here.” ‘‘Hap- 
py? Ah, never again—never again!” 
After months of unavailing remorse, 
the woful man describes to an ac- 
quaintance, death as it would come 
to a person flung from a precipice— 
that scene which haunted the guilty 
Donatello day and night—in these 
words, ‘‘Imagine a fellow-creature— 
breathing, new,and looking you in 
the face—and now, tumbling down, 
down, down, with a long shriek 
wavering after him, all the way! He 
-does not leave his life in the air! No; 
but it keeps in him till he thumps 
against the stones, a horribly long 
_ while; then, he lies there frightfully 
quiet, a dead heap of bruised flesh 
and broken bones! A quiver runs 
through the crushed mass; and no 
more movement after that! No; not 


if you would give your soul to. 


make him stir afinger! Ah, terrible! 
Yes, yes; I would fain fling myself 
down for the very dread of it, that 
I might endure it once for all and 
dream of it no more!” Such is 
Hawthorne’s record of this murder 
and its results. 

William Shakespeare tells us how 
Macbeth took King Duncan’s life, 
stabbing him in his sleep. What 
then? He gives us these words from 
the murderer’s lips: 

‘‘Whence is that knocking? 
How is ” with me, when every noise appals 
me! 
What bands are here? Ha! 
out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this 


They pluck 


blood 
Clean from my hand? No! This my hand 
will rather 


The muititudinous sea incardine, 
Making the green one red.”’ 


And again: 
‘* Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no 
more!” 


Still it cries ‘Sleep no more!’ to all the house. 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore 


Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no 
more.’ 


‘* Petter be with dead 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to 
peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. 
Oh! full of scorpions is my mind.” 


This is his condition. While his 
wife, partner of his crime, says, as 
she rubs her hands: 

‘* Out, damned spot: out, I say! 

What, will these hands ne’er be clean? 

Here’s the smell of blood still; all the per- 
fpme of 

Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! 
oh! oh!” 

These are examples, drawn from 
some of our most eminent authors, 
showing their idea of sin and its pen- 
alty. Few, if any, have displayed a 
clearer knowledge of the human 
heart than they have. Moreover, 
their writings have won the favor and 
praise of mankind as most faithful 
delineations of human character. 
And these writers but echo the de- 
clarations of all the tragic authors, 
from Aischylus to George Eliot. 
This, then, is the verdict of the 
world’s highest genuis respecting sin, 
its reality and its punishment. 

And experience declares the same 
great truth. King David took Uriah’s 
life; caused his death in cold blood. 
What then? In the anguish of his 
soul he says, ‘‘My bones waxed old 
through my roaring all the day long. 
For day and night, O Lord, thy hand 
was heavy upon me; my moisture is 
turned into the drought of the sum- 
mer. Mysin is ever before me.” 
Among the earliest records of our 
age appears that fratricide, when 
‘‘Cain rose up against Abel, his broth- 
er,and slew him.” And then, as 
ever since through all the ages, was 
heard the agonizing cry of the cul- 
prit, haunted by the memory of his 
bloody deed, ‘‘My sin’”—1i. e., pun- 
ishment for my sin, for they are so 
inseparable that the same Hebrew 


ishment—“‘‘My sin is greater than I 
can bear.” 

Sin, then, is a reality. The pun- 
ishment for sinis a reality. Revel- 
ation says it. Experience declares 
it. Genuis asserts it. Who, then, 
will venture to oppose himself to the 
united declarations of Revelation, 
experience, and the world’s greatest 
authors? Butif sin be such a real- 
ity and its punishment so sure and 
dreadful, what question deserves 
deeper consideration than this, How 
can sin be eradicated and destroyed? 
How can it be by anything less then 
a new birth, a regeneration, a re-cre- 
ation wrought by the Holy Spirit? 
If never eradicated, how can it es- 
cape eternal punishment? Who can 
justly term a redemption from sin 
needless, or wisely scorn such re- 
demption, full and free, when offer- 
ed? All the great truths of the gos- 
pel are interlinked, to standand fall 
together. Each and all imply, and 
are based upon, sin and its condem- 
nation—that stern and terrible real- 
ity which the genius of all the ages 
acknowledges and describes. Who, 
then, is the fool and who the wise? 
He that accepts the teachings of the 
world’s wisest and acts accordingly, 
or he who rushes blindly to his fate 
despite the voiceof genius and Revel- 
ation?—Christian Weekly. 


THE PATHWAY TO THE WELL. 


Not long ago a friend told us that 
when a youth he was sent by his fath- 
er for some purpose or other to a 
farmsteading which had been for a 
long time tenantless and neglected. 
The buildings were going to ruin; 
the grass had grown in the court- 
yard; the road into the place was al- 
most indistinguishable from the field 
along the side of which it ran. There 
was no trace of the recent presence 
of human beings, except in one par- 
ticular, and that was the pathway to 
the well. That had been trodden by 
many feet every day for years, and it 
was still hard, almost as asphalt, 
clearly marked and easily found. So 
let it be in our case with the foot- 
walk to the mercy-seat. Whatever 
else we neglect, let us keep up the 
habit of communion with God. 
Prayer is the key of the position. 
He who holds that has still God in 
reserve and can say, ‘‘The Lord is on 
my side, I will not fear what man 
can do unto me.”—Rev. Wm. M. Tay- 
lor. 


The next Pan-Presbyterian Coun-! 


cil is to be held in London, begin- 
ning June 26, 1888. The American 
section recommends that fewer papers 


be read, and more time be given for ' 
discussion, in the next council than ; heaven people live in who are 


‘heretofore. 


seeing no apparent cause for giving 


aloud to be saved. They swayed 
backward and forward with each suc- 
cessive shock, while bricks and tiles 
fell all around them. I knew thata 
tidal wave usually followed an earth- 
quake. 
stood by it ready to climb it on the 
slightest warning. 


ger of a tidal wave was past, I walked 
around the ruins. 


night the streets were lined with peo- 
ple walking hither and thither, some 
crying, some praying, others cursing, 
but all wearing the same air of nerv- 
ous expectancy, like a person being 
hunted down by a foe relentless and 
quiet, that was likely to spring upon 
him at any moment. 
quent shock the people woul 
and with bated breath and blanched 
faces anxiously await the passing of 
the quake, not knowing what moment 
the earth would open and swallow 
word implies both sin and its pun-} Sansess. 


ment, from which issued small] streams 


force of the quake, they became more 


| but not agreeable?” 


EARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCES. 


I had been conscious all the even- 
ing ofa strange feeling of dread, of 
premonition of an impending catas- 
trophe. There was a subtle influence 
in the air, a mysterious something 
that filled the mind with a feeling of 
gloom and nervous expectancy. But 


way to this weak dread, I tried to 
throw it off, bnt could not. I went 
to my room about ten o’clock to get 
ready to go to bed. Just as I was 
about to undress there was a heavy 
trembling of the house. I stopped 
short in my preparations and stoodin 
the middle of the floor half paralyzed 
with fright. I realized that it was an 
earthquake, and something seemed to 
warn me that the worst had not yet 
come. Before I could move from my 
place the shock came with a horrible 
sound of crackling timbers and fall- 
ing ceilings. The house rocked to 
and fro, throwing me off my feet. I 
picked myself up and found I was in 
utter darkness, the light having gone 
out. The house was still trembling 
and the plaster falling, and the air 
was filled with a choking dust. I 
have faced death many times in my 
life, but never have I had such an ex- 
perience as that was, groping in the 


darkness for the door that I could to 


not find, and the floor rolling and 
trembling beneath me, expecting ev- 
ery second to go down with the build- 
ing into a crushed, shapeless mass 
under the timbers. 

At last I reached the street. A 
strange silence was all around. The 
first crash of falling walls was over, 
and the people had not recovered 
their frightened wits. Through a 
blinding, stifling haze of mortar 
there shone the glare of the street 
lamps. Suddenly there was a scream, 
and then all around me I heard the 
cries of terror, the groans of anguish 
and pain and an indescribable up- 
roar. People knelt down right in 
the middle of the streets and prayed 


Sol selected a tall tree and 


After awhile, seeing that the dan- 


No one felt like 
standing still at any place, and all 


fre- 
stop 


At ever 


In the middle of the street 
little fissures would open in the pav- 


of boiling water and bluish mud. 
This would be followed by an emis- 
sion of a warm substance resembling 
heavy paint. I subsequently saw 
traces of the same phenomenon in the 
surrounding country, the holes or 
springs in some places being two feet 
in circumference. 

The next day I spent in a fruitless 
endeavor to get out of town. There 
were no trains, because there were no 
railroads. The very road beds were 
destroyed, and in places the rails 
were twisted up. The day following 
the night of the quake was a painful 
one. As people began o realize the 
deplorable damage and the terrific 


alarmed. I saw two frame houses 
the second stories of which were 
twisted completely around and lay 
crosswise of the lower stories. Some 
houses were tilted right up on end, 
their walls bulging out all around, 
and their heavy iron columns bent 
outward. No one can form an ade- 
quate idea of the scene unless it was 
witnessed. Noone thought of eating 
that day, and really there was noth- 
ing to eat, for people were afraid to 
enter their “houses to cook. Not a 
negro cook or waiter could be induc- 
ed to go to work. 

The second night I spent aboard a 
little steamer which was to go to 
Beaufort next day. There were 100 
people aboard, and we all stayed on 
deck. We wanted to be where we 
could jump. I fell asleep on the 
deck and about 12 o’clock was awak- 
ened by a shock. We all sat up un- 
til it passed. There were three shocks 
that night. The next morning I 
learned that the railway track had been 
repaired and a train would go out; 
so I left the steamer and caught the 
train. All I wanted was to get out 
of Charleston; no matter where. We 
made slow time over a bad road for 
nine miles, when the train suddenly 
stopped. There wasa place where 
the road bed was sunken six feet for 
a distance of a thousand yards. The 
train ran down into the slight decliv- 
ity and along the sunken rails, where 
it seemed like riding over quicksands, 
the ground giving and sinking at ev- 
ery turn of the wheels. I believe my 
hair stood on end until we had pass- 
ed over. When I arrived here the 
reaction was so great that I was com- 
pletely unnerved, and to-day I am as 
weak asa cat. God forbid that I ever 
have another such experience as that 


night in Charleston.— Correspondent | 
N. Y. Tribune. 


‘*‘Mamma,” asked little Carrie one 
day, *‘can you tell me what part of 


good, 


Within all social discredit, beneath 
every repulsive disguise of sin and 
ignorance, behold the image and su- 
perscription of God, and be sure 
that no pains are too great which you 
can spend on the recovery of that lost 
coin out of his treasury; believe that 
every man is his of right, is as pre- 
cious to him as you can be, and that 
the highest, because the most Christ- 
like, work to which you can set your 
hand in this world is that of restor- 
ing a brother man to himself by 
bringing him back to God.—Duck- 
worth. 


A personal Jesus accepted is salva- 
tion; a personal Jesus obeyed is sanc- 
tification, a personal Jesus trusted is 
perpetual joy; apersonal Jesus pos- 
sessed is our only power. Without 
him all preaching is empty clamor; 
without him all church machineries 
but idle clatter. If we covet a genuine 


revival of spiritual life and power, | 


let us open our lips, our purses, our 
hands and our hearts to this deepest, 
grandest, most heaven-born of peti- 
tions, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus!”—Dr. T. 
L. Cuyler. 


Boys and girls may be had—par- : 


ticularly boys—for service at wages, 
for indenture, or for legal adoption, 
by applying with recommendations 
EK. T. Dooley, Superintendent 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. . 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarjne. lyr 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OprosiTe Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Motal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete, 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


505 Cuay (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


512 te 516 Sacramente and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


UNCINNATIBELLE OUNGRYCO 


MYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIESO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLE CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARR 


Illustrated caialogues om application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
‘ General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


M6 Front St., San Francisco. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be) is of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
atalegue 


WARRANTED. C sent Free 


VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinasti, 0. 


UABLE 
press and P.O 


R. PEIRO has devoted 23 


For the relief and cure of Consumption, Bronchitis ath 
Hay Fever, Caterrh, Nervous, 7 fond stamp 
orthe ** Manual," an in 
Plates, Address DR, PEIRO, Chisago! 
We refer by permission toa few of our patrons: | 
Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed. Inter Ocean, ~ 
_F.H. Tubbs, Esq., Manager W. U. Tel. Co., 
Cen. C. H. Howard, 
SS Nix mM. rs. Wetta Cc. 
es, 


rostration, etc 
teresting book of 190 pages Four Colored. 


rs. T. B. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


Will 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 the Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ths common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking bu' ter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
80 new jelly giasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 ibs choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers corvstarch. 
20 ha laundry sosp. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and batchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ibe fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best erman lintels. 
5 cans or orange sugar. 


Buy Ejther 


40 bs popcorn. 
120 Bs table salt. 
16 bs choice bird-seed. 

1 large box stationery. 

5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 

16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 Ibs egg food. 


10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-1 cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-1 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 ths best English soda. 
80 Ibs sun dried apples. 
20 Ibs dried peaches. 
35 bs dried grapes. 
50 he dried pears, fair quality. 
14 Ibs German prunes. 
12 Ibs new cream cheese. 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


(15 andit7 Clay St, - 


San Francisco 


When in 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Want of 


FOR YOUR...... 


Sunday-school 
757 Market Street, 


Supply Depot, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
peund on Coffee and two cents per pound en Tea goes 
te suppert the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid fer $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN 68. $. F., CAL. 


*#HOOPER & JENNINGS ..... 


*WELLMAN, PECK & CO.. 


SMITH’S 


PALMER & 
PRIOR & JOLLY...... 
W. O, L. 


COFFEE 


$28 Market street, San Francisco. 
Pols bee 126 Market 
d 117 Market se 


West End, Alameda County, 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


*Only to the Trade. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
or 1887. 


We 


— 
E PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon social, industrial, histosical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
The THE PACIFIO, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 
SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 


AND EMBROIDERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


utely pure 
— €ecoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom- 
ical, costing less than one cent a 


VW, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
CONSUMPTION 


T havé remedy’ 
Been cureti, | is thet 
n 
I will send TWO BOTTLES FRER, together with a VAL. 
TREATISE on this disease. to sufferer. Give Ex. . 
address. DR. T. A. Pear! St., N.Y. 


for/@e above diseuse; by its use 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our servic: g 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsrc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these serviccs 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in gll kinds of 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


4” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


Prrorean OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STBEET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


Ban Francisco. 
OAPITAL FULLY PAID....... 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 81 1885. $456,840 71 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 
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N. B.--Our Oxygen te eafely anywhere United States, Canada 
Mention Tus Paciric. 
| | 
| 
| 40 pot scrubs, 780 
| 6 cans table froit. 
| 
| 
hed | 
| 
Church, Choir or Sunday-school, S| 
YOUR ORDERS TO......... | 
i 
HI 
eary 
Olema, Marin Oounty, “ 
HOME” LUNCH =: 
| 
— all | 
| 
| 
Book Binders | Paper Rulers 1 
| Blank Beok Manufacturers. i 
| 
‘ 
585 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
art 
| $200,000 00 | 
| cup. It is delicious, 
nd admirably adapted for inval- 
| il is as well as for persons in health. 
ee Sold by Grocers everywhere. | CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, : 
Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
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PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepxespay, SepremsBer 29, 1886. 


Ghe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


_ The Government of Japan has for- 
bidden lecturing against Christianity. 

The scholarships and fellowships 
given at Oxford amount to £500,000 
annually. 

Three great-grandsons of Charles 
Wesley are now clergymen of the 
Church of England. 


Sergeant Brainerd of the Greely 


party proposes to head an expedition. 


to the Arctic in 1890. 


Ira D. Sankey, Mr. Moody’s asso- 
ciate, sailed from New York for Eu- 
rope, with his wife, September 8th. 


he Samaritans at Nablus, in 
Palestine, who, as of old, worship on 
Mt. Gerizim, now number only 151 
persons. 


Rev. L. H. Hallock, of Portland, 
Me., rode from Boston to Plainfield 
on a bicycle to preach at the recent 
centennial. 


The Pennsylvania Railway is about 
to try the experiment of using natur- 
al gas on the engines of the Pitts- 
burgh division. 

A new species of boxwood has been 
found in South Africa. It exists in 
considerable quantities, and is suit- 
able for engravers’ use. 


The English Methodists have pur- 
chased at Epworth, the birthplace of 
John Wesley, a site for a chapel, 
school, and manse as a memorial fo 
him. 

Mr. George Sturge, a member of 
the Society of Friends in England, is 
paying in ten installments, $5,000 to 
the English Presbyterian China Mis- 
sion. 


Southern negroes are arranging for 
State Fairs in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Florida, to show 
the industrial progress they are mak- 
ing. 

Since it closed its liquor-saloons 
the town of Quincy, Mass., saves 
$10,000 a year in its running expenses, 
an item appreciated by the frugal 
tax-payers. 

There are 12,000 saloons in New 
York and Brooklyn and 4,000 in 
Jersey City, Newark, and Patterson, 
making 16,000 saloons in sight of 
Trinity Spire. 

In 1866 Superintendent Conklin of 
Central Park imported 50 pairs of 
English sparrows, whose descendants 
in all parts of the country it is esti- 
mated number over 100,000,000. 


Mr. Wm. Bucknell, the liberal 
Baptist merchant of Philadelphia, 
proposes to build and equip an as- 
tronomical observatory in connection 
with the university that bears his 
name. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the iron 
manufacturer and princely giver of 
Pittsburgh, has given a donation of 
$250,000 to found a free library in the 
city of Edinburgh, the conditions of 
=n have been accepted by that 
city. | 

Philadelphia papers estimate from 
the assessor's list of voters just made, 
numbering 229,092, and accepting 
the basis of 4 voters to every 17 in- 
habitants, as by the last census, that 
their city has now a population of 
973,641, 


A memorial Hall, including its 
historic Seventh-day Baptist church, 
is to be erected in Newport, R. I., to 
commemorate its founder, John 
Clarke, the associate of Roger Wil- 


liams, and his statue is to be placed 
in front of it, 


Thread with the smoothness and 
lustre of silk and the consistency 
and tenacity of imported linen thread 
is now made from the common milk- 
weed. The fibre is long and easily 
carried, and the thread is valuable for 
sewing-machine use. 


Charleston has had eight earth- 
quakes since its settlement in 1680. 
The first was in 1754 and the last be- 
fore the recent destructive one was 
in 1858, Né6ne were attended with 
loss of life, or with damage to prop- 
erty, excepting that in 1811. 

One of De Lesseps’ engineers says 
that the bonds recently placed for 
the construction of the Panama 


Canal will yield “about $40,000,000. | 


The remaining $80,000,000 will be 
obtained by the issue of two further 
loans of $40,000,000 each, as wanted. 
The interest is already $7,000,000 a 
year, and the liabilities from these 
loans with the ones previously taken 
ageregate about $450.000,000. The 
Technical Commission declares that 
the expenditure of the money to be 
raised by the three loans will carry 
the work to a point from which the 
cost of the remainder can be accu- 
rately estimated! 


The City Auditor of Charleston, 
S. C., estimates that the damages 
from the earthquake will exceed one- 
fourth the assessed value of real es- 
tate, or, in round numbers, $5,000,- 
000. The population of Charleston 
is about 50,000, of whom hardly 
4,000 are of foreign birth. In 1880, 
all but 6,140 of its inhabitants were 
natives of South Carolina. In 1880 
only seventy-six women were em- 
ployed in the general manufacturing 
‘industries, the majority of the 7,045 
working women being engaged in 


domestic employments. Of the male- 


workers, the trades, professions, etc., 
comprised 4,682; trade and transpor- 
tation, 4,349, and manufacturing and 
- mechanical industries, 3,905. The 
number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1880 was 194, having a capi- 
tal of $1,718,300. 


four gospels give the words of the 


Jews?” — thou, despised, forsaken, 


-who is the truth, is 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, OCT. 10TH. 
JOHN 18: 28-40. 


BY REV. I. M. MARTY. — 


Subject—Jesus before Pilate. 

Golden Text—I find in him no fault 
at all. 

The chief priests had been deter- 
mined long before the arrest of our 
Lord to put him to death. Now that 
he was in their hands they had great 
difficulty in proving him guilty of 
any capital crime. The false witness- 
es brought forward for that purpose 
contradicted each other and them- 
selves so grossly that nothing could 
be done with their testimony. And 
Jesus was finally condemned by the 
words of his own mouth, uttered in 
answer to a question of the high 
priest. He declared himself to be 
the Messiah, the Son of God, and 
that hereafter they should see him 
enthroned at God’s right hand and 
coming in judgment. The court de- 
cided that this was blasphemy, and 
that he was worthy of death. At 
break of day there was a more formal 
gathering of the great council of the 
Jews. At this the former judgment 
was ratified, and plans discussed as 
to the best way of obtaining the exe- 
cution of the sentence, for the Jews 
had not the right of formally pro- 
nouncing the death penalty. From 
them, as from all conquered provinc- 
es, Rome had taken away that power, 
and reserved it to herself as sove- 
reign. It is for this reason that Je- 
sus is led to the judgment hall of 
Pilate, the Roman governor of the 
province. His Syrian place of resi- 
dence was Cesarea, but on occasions 
of great gatherings at Jerusalem pru- 
dence demanded his presence in the 
sacred city, that he might more read- 
ily quench any outflaming of patri- 
otic rebellion. The hall of judgment 
was either in a palace adjoining Fort 
Antonia and the temple, or in that 
magnificent structure of Herod on 
Mt. Zion. To have entered the house 
of the heathen governor would have 
made the accusers ceremonially un- 
clean, and so unfitted them for par- 
ticipation in the feast of that day—not 
the passover feast proper, but one of 
the feasts of passover week. Cleanli- 
ness of person was more important to 
them than purity of heart and integ- 
rity of soul. 

Pilate defers to their superstition, 
goes out to them, and asks for their 
charges against the prisoner. This 
demand confuses the Jews. They 
had condemned him for blasphemy, 
but such blasphemy was no crime un- 
der Roman law, and on that charge 
Pilate could not legally condemn Je- 
sus. They haughtily think that Pi- 
late ought to take their word that 
Jesus is worthy of death. Pilate 
cynically tells them to take him, then, 
and do what they please and can. 
But nothing other than Christ’s death 
will satisfy them, and that only the 
Roman can compass. Had the Jews 
been permitted to put our Lord to 
death, it would have been by stoning, 
the manner designated by Moses. 
Crucifixion was not a Jewish, but a 
Roman method; so the apostle seesin 
the deliverance to Roman law the 
fulfillment of the words, ‘‘and I, if I 
be lifted up,” ete. 

Compelled to bring some charge 
that the Roman will entertain, wé 
learn from Luke that the Jewish rul- 
ers accuse our Lord of being a breed- 
er of rebellion against Roman author- 
ity, claiming himself to be King of 
the Jews. This explains Pilate’s first 
words to our Lord, which were utter- 
ed apart, within the hall. All the 


question alike; all emphasize the 
‘‘thou.” “Art thou the King of the 


bruised and worn, the King? The 
answer of our Lord asks Pilate to de- 
fine the question and implied accusa- 
tion. What does Pilate mean by the 
question? Has he caught up a vague 
expression of the Jews? Does he 
mean King in the religious sense of 
the Jews, or king in the political 
sense of the Romans? Pilate’s reply 
indicates his scornful indifference to 
all Jewish questions of religion. At 
the same time it manifests some won- 
der that the Jews were eager for his 
death if his crime were that of oppos-. 
ing Roman authority. Instead of be- 
traying, it was the custom of the Jews 
to favor, leaders of insurrection 
against their oppressors. What could 
Jesus have done so to anger them? 
What sort of a King he was our 
Lord’s answer tells. Though in the 
world, destined to conquer the world, 
his kingdom is not of the world; does 
not use force and arms as do the 
world powers. Were it such, his 
servants would have fought for him 
in the past, and would be fighting 
for him now. He is not a king in the 
sense of being a rival of Cesar, but 
Pilate, nevertheless, is right in saying 
that he isa King. For that purpose 
he was born; with that aim he came 
from God, even to reign over the 
realm of truth. ‘‘Every one,” he 
adds, appealing to the soul of the 
man before him, ‘‘every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” He 
who is true to his conscience will rec- 
ognize in Christ the Lord of the con- 
science. 
to do the right will read the divine 
righteousness of Christ at first glance. 
Such are they who receive the seed 
into good arid honest hearts. Ser- 
vants of the truth, as soon as Christ, 
presented to 
them, accept him as their King. Pi- 
late was no servant of the truth. 
There was not even a half purpose in 
his heart to do the mght. He was a 

roud, obstinate man, ready to sacri- 
fice the innocent even, if he could 


He whose sole purpose is | 


gain thereby. The words of our Lord. 


made no impression on him. ‘‘What 
is truth?’ he contemptuously ex- 
claims. It is a question. for idle, 
hair-splitting philosophers, not for a 
practical Roman statesman. Pilate 
may have thought Jesus a visionary, 
but he did not think him a dangerous 
criminal. As far as the law was con- 
cerned, Jesus was faultless; so Pilate 
declares to the waiting rulers of the 
Jews. His words rouse a tumult of 
renewed accusations, to which our 
Lord answers nothing. Pilate, had 
he been a righteous judge, would 
have dismissed the case then and 
there. But he dared not exasperate 
the Jews too sharply. He learns that 
Jesus is from Galilee. This, he 
thinks, may relieve him from judging 
the case, for Galilee was under the 
jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, and 
Herod was in the city, attending the 
feast. To Herod our Lord is sent. 
Luke tells us of this—of Herod’s ea- 
ger questionings, of our Lord’s un- 
broken silence, of the royal robe and 
the mockings, and of the return to 
Pilate. Probably, while Jesus was 
before Herod, the Jewish populace 
made their request for their annual 
passover favor—the release of a pris- 
oner. It was doubtless an old cus- 
tom commemorating the deliverance 
of Israel from the house of bondage 
in Egypt. Upon the return of Je- 
sus, uncondemned by Herod, Pilate 
again seeks to release him. The Jews 
will not listen to it. Pilate takes ad- 
vantage of the request for the release 
of a prisoner, and asks the people if 
they will not have their king released 
to them. Instigated by the priests, 
all the populace joins in the cry, 
**Not this man, but Barabbas!” Bar- 
abbas had led an insurrection in Je- 
rusalem, which resulted in loss. of 
life. He was just what they accused 
Jesus of being—a rebel against the 
Roman power. And for this reason 
the Jews favored him. The Jews 
charged our Lord before Pilate with 
opposing Roman authority. They 
hated him really because he did not. 
Where was the multitude that attend- 
ed his entry into Jerusalem with roy- 
al honors only five days before? Why 
did none of them lift their voices in 
Christ’s favor? It is probable that 
they, too, had turned against him. 
Undoubtedly, when they shouted, 
‘‘Hosanna to the son of David,” they 
thought that the time of the Messiah’s 
self-disclosure as king was at hand, 
and that, at the time of the feast, he 
would stand forth with magnificent 
power as the kingly leader of Israel 
to political independence and earthly 
glory. When Jesus took his stand, 
day after day in the temple, simply 
as a teacher come from God, their 
dearest hopes were disappointed, their 
certain expectations utterly destroy- 
ed. Their resentment was bitter. I 
doubt not that hundreds that shouted 
acclaim to him on Sunday joined in 
fierce denunciation of him on Friday. 
Barabbas, the insurrectionist, truly 
represented the feeling of the Jews. 
Jesus continually opposed and sharp- 
ly disappointed it. Christ came as 
the savior of souls; they wanted a 
savior of the commonwealth. They 
demanded, not a reformer, but a gen- 
eral; not a Jesus, prophet, priest and 
King, but a Barabbas, mightily gifted 
with miraculous power. They reject- 
ed the one; the other they have never 
found. 

The lessons lie upon the surface. 
May God save us from the blinding 
sins of the chief priests, of the popu- 
lace and of Pilate! May he open our 
eyes to the truth, and to our truth- 
loving souls reveal himself in Christ! 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


As I read in Tue Pactric of Sep- 
tember 8th the very intetesting re- 
port of the Congregational Associa- 
tion of Puget Sound, memory rushed 
back overthree years spent in that 
region. A kind invitation to write 
something for Pactric from Wash- 
ington Territory also came to mind. 
I desire now to show my apprecia- 
tion of that invitation, and present 


MY APOLOGY FOR ITS NEGLECT. 


However small my charge has been 
at any point where I have been em- 
‘* What might have filled an angel’s heart, 

And filled the Saviour’s hands.” 
ployed as pastor, [have always found 
I have preferred to work rather 
than to write about my work. 
Then, as the work of to-day is always 
opening up work for to-morrow, and 
society is constantly undergoing 
changes by faithful Christian effort, 
we are apt to hope for something bet- 
ter to report before writing. My 
chief reason fer delaying was that I 
might be better prepared to give an 
intelligent view of the state of soci- 
ety and the character of the Territory. 
Bishop E. O. Haven, after traveling 
through California, said: ‘‘However 
conflicting the statements of different 
writers concerning this State, they 
may all be true; for what is true of 
one section is not true of another.” 
This might almost be said of Wash- 
ington Territory; and so it takes 
time to become sufficiently acquaint- 
ed to say anything important about 


THE GREAT VARIETY 


Of scenery and climate claims 
special attention. East of the Cas- 
cade mountains is a vast rolling 
rairie. The surface is not general- 
y as smooth as the valleys of Califor- 
nia, nor is the soil generally as deep 
and rich; yet wheat can be raised, 
and cattle and sheep do well there; 
although for about two months there 
is snow and frost, so that stock must 
be fed. The summer winds are rough 


on this high, open country, but the 


winter is calm though cold. The 
east slope of the Cascades is covered 


with a forest of scattering pines of 


rather inferior quality. They make 


lumber that is not quite equal to the 
soft pine of the East, or the sugar 
pine of the Sierras. The body of the 
mountains is clothed witha denser 
forest, consisting of almost every vari- 
ety of forest trees. As you descend 
to the west you meet cedar, hemlock 
and fir of different kinds, but chiefly 
the red fir, from whichis made such 
lumber as we in California call Ore- 
gon pine. This kind of lumber is 
the chief export of Western Wash- 
ington, and its manufacture the chief 
employment of the laboring people. 
Farming is doneon a very small scale, 
for three reasons: 


1. It takes a long time to clear a 
farm of fir and cedar trees, two hun- 
dred feet high, whose roots are so 
full of pitch that they will not rot; 
and the valleys, where ash and oan 
grow, are not extensive, and are “‘few 
and far between.” 

2. It costs little to send California 
products by the vessels that are go- 
ing up for lumber, so that California 
vegetables and butter can be purchas- 
ed there cheaper than they can be 
produced, though the climate and 
soil are well adapted to their pro- 
duction. 

3. The chief inducement to farm is 
that the next generation may own 
the land, and, as an acre of land is 
said to yield from two hundred to 
six hundred bushels of potatoes, 
there is a strong temptation for the 
farmer to lie down on the moss. 


Perhaps it is well that this region 
west of the Cascades should not be 
cleared off and made a farming coun- 
try. Itisa fine deposit of excellent 
fir timber, and we have felt sad to 
see the tall, straight monarchs burn- 
ed down, and the fires spreading out 
from small clearings, and killing hun- 
dreds of acres of valuable timber. In 
this section of the Territory there are 
five seasons in the year. There are 
two rainy seasons of about three 
months each, between which is a 
bright little winter of from two to 
four weeks, when the thermometer 
gets down to about zero. After this 
rain and winter and rain comes a 
beautiful summer with sunshine and 
showers, till harvest time when it is 
dry, and fires get out in the woods. 
This fifth season may be called the 
smoky season, when for more than a 
month neither sun, moon nor stars 
are seen, and sometimes the darkness 
is oppressive, and you cannot see a 
building two hundred feet from you. 
This continues till the rains set in, 
with fog and long, dark nights of au- 
tumn. Itis hard to give one who 
has lived for years in the exhilarating 
atmosphere of this State of golden 
sunshine a proper impression of the 
depressing influence of a clime where 
you must light your lamps at 4 P. M., 
and let them burn till 7 or 8 a. m., 
and for months not see the sun. 


This is called a very healthy region 
of country, and yet all the common 
epidemics sweep over it; and, as 
might be expected, so much smoke 
and rain are hard on weak lungs. 
Pneumonia was an epidemic last sum- 
mer; and I have seen the worst cases 
of catarrh there that I have ever 
known; and these diseases lead on 
to consumption, the disease of which 
the Indians along the Sound are con- 
stantly wasting away. 


The rivers that flow down from the 
snow-clad Mount Ranier, the Cas- 
cades and the Olympic range supply 
cold, fresh water; and everywhere 
(except in some deep alluvial soil)good 
pure water can be found, but it 1s so 
destitute of lime that the teeth of the 
native youth are unusually defective. 
Whatever its disadvantages (in con- 
sequence of which it cannot be ex- 
pected to make such rapid progress 
as California and other prairie coun- 
tries), it is filling up and developing 
through the constant immigration 
from the north of Europe and our 
Eastern States. Vast deposits of 
coal and iron promise to furnish em- 
ployment for more men than have 
ever been occupied in the lumber 
business, and build manufacturing 
cities instead of logging camps. 

A very important quéstion for ev- 
ery Christian is, Are we giving West- 
ern Washington the gospel, and pros- 
ecuting the work of moral reform as 
rapidly as the coming thousands 
need? This must furnish another 
article. A. K. Crawrorp. 


The California Penological Com- 
mission met at the Palace Hotel in 
this city last Monday evening. The 
expediency of establishing in Cali- 
fornia a reform school after the plan 
of that in Colawater, Mich., and El- 
mira, N. Y., was considered. ‘“The 
Tardiness in Bringing Persons Charg- 
ed with Heinous Crimes to Justice as a 
Principal Reason Why Crime Is Ram- 

ant” was one of the subjects, also 
the ‘‘Importance of Keeping Young 
Offenders Apart from Old and Har- 
dened Criminals, and the Best Meth- 
ods of Reclaiming Them.” The system 


of indeterminate sentences received | 


attention. Charles Montgomery Esq.., 
Superintendent of the Home for Ex- 
Convicts,gave his views on the subject 
of ‘‘Help to Worthy Discharged Con- 
victs.” Hethought such help should 
be given, but not directly by the 
State; but that the work ought to be 
in the hands of private associations 
of Christian charitable persons. Mr. 
Montgomery is greatly interested in 
this work. He has had great exper- 
ienee and good success in it, and his 
views are worthy of very thoughtful 
consideration. - He and those with 


him ought to be well sustained in 


their efforts to support an ex-convicts’ 
home. | 


‘Publishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as | 


second-class matter. 


tfor Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, | 
ters made in Money Orders, | 
When neither of these . 


should 
Checks, or Drafts. 
can be procured, send the money in 4 regis- 
tered letter to THE PaciFic. 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pactrtic is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrrrc one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American. Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work.............--- 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book...........-.. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s +++ 4.00 5.75 

Magazine.............-- 4.00 5.50 

Scientific American..........-.. . 8.20 5.0) 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
Bt: Miomolas ...... . 8.00 5.00 
Wide Awake. .... ccc 2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ..........+++. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 6.15 
Littell’s Living Age ............. 8.00 9.50 
Tilustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pomona Land and Water 
Company will be held at the office of the 
Company, No. 411 California street, San 
Francisco, California, on Wednesday, the 
20th day of October, 1886, at the hour of 4 
o’clock, for the purpose of electing a Board 
of Directors to serve for the ensuing year, 
and the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the meeting. 

Cuas. K, CLark, Secretary. 

Office, 411 California street, San Francisco, 
California. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TracHEes’ Br- 
BLES 


BED LOUNGES. 


For good, solid, comfortable bed lounges, 
durable and cheap, you should go to the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 


above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. 
always plenty of milk and cream. 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. 


CHIFFONIERS. 


There is a large line of new and handsome 
chiffoniers in mahogany, antique oak and 
walnut that have just been placed in the 
salesrooms of the California Furniture Com- 
dany, 220 to 226 Bush street. 


Terms are reasonable, table good; 
Address 
tf 


In Harper’s Magazine for October there is 
an interesting paper entitled ‘‘Autumn in 
England,” a picturesque description of coun- 
try life and country sports peculiar to that 
season. Two important articles of military 
and naval interest are contributed—‘‘The 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers” and ‘‘United States Naval Artillery.” 
There is a very strong short story, entitled 
‘The River Floweth On.’”” The ‘‘Bditor’s 
Easy Chair,” by George William Curtis; ‘‘The 
Study,” by W. D. Howells, and ‘*The Draw- 
er,” conducted by Charles Dudley Warner, 
are, as usual, full of thoughtful, timely, 
entertaining matter. 


The Rev. Joseph Adams, C. S. B., has re- 
turned from his course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hall, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2 and 5 every day except Sundays, 
and at 568 Seventeenth street, Oakland, be- 
tween 8 and 10 and 12 and 1. 


In the October Atlantic the more solid ar- 
ticles are Professor N. 8S. Shaler’s ‘Race 
Prejudices,” and Edward Hungerford’s ‘*The 
Rise of Arabian Learning,” the latter being 
a record of the brief civilization of the Mo- 
hammedans. There are careful reviews of 
Rice’s ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ Bacon’s ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Boston,” Hutchinson’s Diary, and 
other books, while “The Contributor’s Club” 
and ‘‘Books of the Month” bring the num- 
ber to a close. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


There are to be seen at the warerooms of the 
California Furniture Company, Nos.220 to 226 
Bush street, draperies for windows and doors 
of every description, from the most simple 
to the most gorgeous that can be imagined. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their 
twinges if the affected part is daily washed 
with Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which banishes 
pain, and renders the joints and muscles 
supple and elastic. It is at the same time a 
very effective clarifier and beautifier of the 
skin 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Zc. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. ; 


Rooms.— Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pactric. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits—made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 


use. It is not a liquid or a snuff. 50c.. 


All postmasters | 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


gold dollar of capital.” 


Donald. — 


VICE-PRES?_ 
YZ 


San Francisco, Cal. 
July Ist, 1886. 


We respectfully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presenied, rnd begto say we are 
leased with our achievements during the first 
half of the present year. 
it is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re- 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders, 
We hope our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


Bank Premises,- - - - %150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks, ,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - + 339,502 11 
Money on Hand, - - - - - 481,805 78 


$3,416,551 96 


IABI 
Capital, paidup. - - - 1,000,000 00 
Undivided Profits, - - 23,318 71 


Due Depositors, - - - - 1,741,973 35 
Due Banks, - - - 151.259 90 
3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends for the 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits, 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


: “DECKER BROS.” : 


* 
* 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bon- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other® German Pianos. 
We buy for casb, and ‘‘take our pick.” 


We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 


OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


G. L. BRANDER......... President 
J.L. FLOOD............ Vie2-President 
OC. P. FARNFIELD. 
J. 8. ANGUS..................Assistant Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Francisco. 


Papers! | WALL |! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
. WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


Democratic Congressional Nominee, 


FIFTH DISTRICT, 


Frank J. Sullivan 


BELIEVE THAT THE SILVER DOL- 
lar of labor should equal in valus the 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type- Writer. 


~ 4 
* 
' 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen.. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and: 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple- 
any one can write with it. 

t gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rey. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Oal., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘*Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is of im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using [the 
pen.” ADDRESS 

G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


03” REMOVED to 88 California St., 8. F.. 
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